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form without requiring to be ‘‘hilled up” very 
much to keep them beneath the soil. The 
season, the cultivation 
will be level and at no time very deep. 

This method, with slight modification, has 
been practised considerably by successful cul- 
tivators in New York State for several years, 
nor is it so widely different from the system 


early part of the 


pursued by our grandfathers, who were some- 
times able to grow much larger crops than 
any of us dare to expect, since the potato be- 
came subject to the blight. We are aware 
that it is a common belief that very heavy ma- 
nuring with stable manure, tends to cause po- 
tatoes to blight and rot, but very early varie- 
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Editorial, 


THE POTATO CROP. 


Potatoes are selling at high prices in our 
markets, and have been for the past two years. 
The crop of 1881 was light generally through- 
out the entire country, so that the tables even 
of some of our farmers were supplied in_ part 
from importations from Lreland and Germany. 
The 1882 « rop was better, except in New Eng- 
Mid- 


States, where the drought was unusually 


land and some of the other Eastern and 
dle 
severe at the time the tubers should have been 
making their best growth. 

At the West and Northern Main 


was especially 


the 
in 


in 
season more favorable, 
Aroostook, the great potato section of the 
country. But the rot, which made its appear- 
ance late in the season, while the harvesting 
and shipping was at its height, rather demor- 


alized the market, many shippers being afraid 


to handle or store them in large quantities. | 
Many who bought early, before the disease | 


showed itself, lost heavily by rot after storage. | 


In Southern New England the crop was one 
of the lightest ever known, many of the fields 
being scarcely worth digging 

The season has again arrived for planting 
potatoes, and the question, how to plant so as 


to secure a reasonably satisfactory crop, is 


one that many farmers must now be asking 


themselves. 
must always depend largely upon the charac- 
of the There 


where potatoes are among the surest crops 


ter soil. are 


grown. If the soil is deep, just loose and fri- 
able enough so that it will stand a drought; 
if the locality be one where showers are fre- 
quent; if the composition of the soil is such 
as to yield in abundance the elements required 
by the potato plant; and then, if, in addition 
to all this, the farmer makes a wise selection 
of seed, prepares and manures his soil prop- 
erly, cultivates judiciously throughout the sea- 
son, and keeps the beetles in subjection, he 
will have every reason to expect a large crop 
every year. It is true they may rot after all, 
but it is worth a good deal to know how to 
raise a large crop, even though it may be at- 
tacked by rot at last, for a small yield brings 
titable. 


A few years ago, it was our fortune to raise 


na small area, a very large yield of pota- | 


s, nearly five hundred bushels per acre. 
I'he ground was well prepared, highly fertil- 
sed, and the seed put in about twice as thick 
s by the usual method, so that the whole of the 
round was oceupied by the crop, instead of 
eaving one-half of it for convenience of horse 

cultivation the In place of 
cultivation, the surface was entirely covered 
with a moderate mulching of straw and hay, 
so that very few weeds found their way through 


between rows. 


to be pulled out by hand. Were we again to 
attempt to grow the largest crop possible on a 
given area, we should know of no surer way to 
accomplish it, but in farm practice we must find 
some cheaper means of growing a large crop 
than by the use of hay or straw, which may 
itself be worth nearly as much as the potatoes 
can be which it covers. 

Hay makes an excellent mulch, but the 
philosophers tell us that the ordinary soil of 
the field, if properly handled, makes as good 
a mulch as one can desire, while it has the ad- 
vantage of being cheaper than anything else 
we can use. A year ago we made the attempt 
to grow a large crop of potatoes on a small 
area by ordinary field culture, but dug the 
‘ ' The land was 


in grass a year previous, was ploughed in Oc- 


smallest crop we ever grew. 


tober, manured well enough to have produced 
a heavy crop of corn, the manure being ap- 
plied soon after ploughing, and was well cul- 
tivated in, so that both land and manure was 
apparently in excellent condition for any crop 
the following spring. Fertilizer was then add- 
ed very liberally and also well worked in, a 
good dressing being sprinkled along in the 
drills at the time the seed was dropped. The 
yield was about fifty bushels of small pota- 
toes per acre, and not one bushel that would 
be fit to exhibit for a cattle show prize. 

It was easy enough to see that dry weather 
ruined the crop. Almost no rain fell during 
the period of growth, and absolutely none 
while the tubers were forming, the ground be- 
ing like dust to the depth of six to eight inch- 
es. We must remember that the crop of new 
potatoes is formed no deeper in the ground than 
the seed is planted, but that the feeding roots 
of the plant may, and ordinarily do, run down 
considerably deeper. Indeed, from pretty 
close observations, made during the past few 
years, we are inclined to believe that the po- 
tato, unlike the corn plant, makes most of its 
root growth in the lower portion of the culti- 
vated soil. If we cultivate a corn field after 
the corn begins to show the blossom, we inva- 
riably find the soil completely filled with feed- 
ing roots through the whole width of the rows 
and clear to the surface. But no such net- 
work of roots have we ever found in a potato 
field, but instead an occasional long straggling 
root is caught upon the teeth of the cultivator. 
Our crop of potatoes was evidently starved 
last year, with the top soil stuffed with ma- 
nure and fertilizer, there being no rain to 
wash it down to the roots during the period 
of growth. 

This year we propose to reverse the treat- 
ment. We will take old land that can be 
ploughed deeply, turn in a heavy coat of ma- 
nure, two or three times as much as we shall 
expect the potato crop can use during its 
short period of growth, apply a dressing of 
dry ashes or German potash salts, to ensure a 
full supply of potash, and perhaps a little com- 
mercial fertilizer near the seed to give ita 
start early in the season, before the manure 


becomes sufficiently decomposed; plant the 


Success from ordinary culture | 


| 


a few localities | 


| 


| chances that the crop may not be struck with 


| disease, in which case a large yield will be 
much better than a smaller one. The potato 
crop is one of sufficient importance to make it 
worthy of continued experiment, and we hope 
that readers of the Farmer will many of them 


make a special effort this season to learn, if | 


| possible, just what the crop needs to ensure a 
comparatively dry season, which is the rule 
| rather than the exception here in New Eng- 


| land. 


NEATNESS ON THE FARM. 





Said a village woman recently, while visit- 
ing one of her country friends, living on a 


| large stock and dairy farm, ‘‘Why is it that 
| when I come here to see you and sit at your 

table with your ‘‘men folks,” I never notice 
that peculiarly disagreeable barn smell that 
makes me feel so sick when I go to see some 
We did 


| not hear the reply, but can well imagine what 
First, the barn was far 


of my other country acquaintances ?” 
it might have been. 
enough away from the house so that a free cur- 
rent of pure air was constantly passing between. 
It is possible to have a house and barn habita- 
ble, both under the same roof, but the parti- 
| tions must be tight and the barn must be kept 
much cleaner and sweeter by the free use of 
absorbents, than is the custom on the majority 
of farms. It is avery great convenience, es- 
pecially in stormy weather, to have the house 
and barn connected, but the connection should 
| be as open as may be, so that the air of the 
barn shall not be drawn into the house every 
time a door is thrown open. A covered walk, 
open at the sides, will afford protection from 
| rain, while it will permit the freest ventilation. 
The barn, too, must itself be well ventilated. 
Some of the-old style barns were sufficiently 
ventilated by the wide cracks between the cov- 
| ering boards, but since it has become the fash- 
ion to build barns so tight and warm that wa- 
| ter will seldom freeze inside during the coldest 
| weather, some practical system of ventilation 
| is absolutely necessary, both to the health of 
| the animals and the comfort of the attendants. 
| But ventilation is not sufficient without clean- 
| liness, and cleanliness in a barn or stable 
means the frequent removal and covering by 
absorbents of everything, that if allowed to 
|} accumulate in heating masses, would soon fill 
the air with foul and unpleasant gases. Dry 
| earth of any kind, loam, meadow mud, sand, 
or sawdust, or fine shavings from the plan- 
ing mills will, if used freely, keep the air of a 
stable pure enough so as not to be repulsive, 
even to the olfactories of village residents. 

In matters of personal cleanliness, a great 
deal can be done to prevent one’s work, what- 
ever it may be, from rendering one’s presence 
repulsive to others. Clothing suited to labor 
in is not necessarily suitable to wear in society, 
or even at one’s own table. No man should 
clean his horse while dressed in his society 
clothes, nor is there any occasion for so doing. 
Nor should a milker clean his cow stable with 
his boots, when a hoe or shovel is so much 
more effectual, if not handier, 
one sit down to milk until the stable has been 


Nor should 


cleaned and fresh absorbents sprinkled over 


the floor. The stable and cows having been 





profit, while a large one may be highly pro- | 
| a loose fitting pair of cotton overalls, that can 


| 
| 





peed deep enough, so that the new tubers can 


made reasonably clean, one should then have 


be easily drawn on, to protect the ordinary 
clothing from getting spattered while milking. 
With some cows this might not be absolutely 
but it would be difficult to find a 
half dozen among which there is not at least 
one that can not be milked without subject- 
ing the milker to more or less spattering. A 
loose cotton blouse with tight fitting sleeves 


necessary, 


will also protect the upper part of the body. 
This, with the overalls, should be kept in the 
stable to be used at milking time, and perhaps 
while cleaking horses and doing other stable 
chores, but should not be worn in the house. 
Such a suit will catch the unavoidable dirt and 
keep it where it belongs. Milking boots also 
ought to be left in the barn, unless one can 
keep them cleaner than the average milker is 
apt to do. 5 

Dress yourself in heavy woolen clothes and 
a pair of rubber boots; wear them all winter 
long, without changing or washing, and when 
you come in from the stable in a cold morn- 
ing, go and straddle yourself around a hot 
sitting room stove, and if you don’t find your- 
self the perfettion of stinks, others doubtless 
will. Butchers, blacksmiths, machinists, ma- 
sons and coal heavers are all expected to show 
evidences in their clothing of their respective 
occupations while at work, but they usually 
do not wear such work clothes on the street, 
when not at work, nor at church, nor even at 
table in their own homes. 

There is very little farm work that is neces- 
sarily more dirty than the work done by men 
engaged in many other occupations, and there 
is no reason why the average farmer may not 
keep himself and his surroundings so as not to 
be repulsive to sensitive companions or visit- 
The atmosphere of the farm can not at 
all times be filled with the perfume of roses 
or apple blossoms, nor is the air of a city with 
its smoke, its gas, its sewers, and its whiskey 
cellars, always particularly attractive to one 
who is not steeped in such odors. The earth 
and everything in it is dust, and it is but a 
step from poetic dust to prosaic and filthy dirt. 
Let us keep the two distinct as far as practi- 


ors. 


cable. 





THE SAILING BOAT. 





Every summer the newspapers are called 
upon to record the death of some of our best 
citizens by drowning, while seeking recreation 
and pleasure in sailing boats, both along our | 
seacoast and upon inland ponds and lakes. 
So frequent are the deaths from capsized 
boats, that in the minds of many, a sailing 
boat is looked upon much as one looks upon a 
gallows or coflin, as something almost insepa- 
rable from thoughts of death. Yet, a prap- 
erly constructed sail boat, managed by a skil- 
ful boatman, is about as safe as an ordinary 
wheeled carriage driven over our country 
highways. 

The Sailing Boat and its Management, a 
neat little hand book of over fifty pages, just 
issued by the Orange Judd Co., New York, 
is designed to teach how to construct or se- 
lect a sail boat, and how to use and enjoy it. 
The author, C. E. Prescott, simply and plainly 
gives his own experience upon the subject 
treated, and even a landsman will see that he 
well understands what he is trying to explain 
to others. The chapters on nautical phrases 
and terms, and on weather signs, add much 
to the value of the treatise. Every farm or 
village boy who has any inclination towards 
boating, will find the 50 cents asked for the 
book a cheap rate of insurance against acci- 
dents on the water. 








yield of sound, mealy, potatoes, even ina | 


| WOODEN UTENSILS IN THE DAIRY. 





The secret of keeping wooden dairy uten- 
sils, like churns, butter workers, trays, moulds, 


&c., sweet, and free from all suspicions of 


mustiness and rancidity, is a very simple one, 
and easily mastered, if one will only remem- 
ber that wood swells by wetting, and shrinks 
again as it dries, and also that water and oil 
do not mix. 

Let 
clean, dry piece of wood, and they will leave 


Milk and cream are greasy sub- 
stances. either come in contact with a 
a grease spot, and the drier the wood the 
deeper the grease will penetrate the pores, 
and the 
Indeed, as a matter of fact, a piece of wood 


more difficult it will be to remove. 
that has its pores once filled with grease or 
oil, is filed forever, so far as any washing 
affect it. 
water into contact with dry wood, the first 


will As regards bringing grease or 

possession is equal to more than the tradi- 
| tional ‘‘nine points in law.” 
can not be wet or washed in clear water, nor 


A greasy board 


| is it possible to make a thoroughly wet piece 
of wood absorb grease or oil, and this is the 
| whole secret of the use of water in preparing 
| all kinds of wooden utensils for use in the 
Wooden milking pails should be dis- 
carded entirely, unless the wood is completely 


| 

er 
dairy. 
| 

| some substance 


filled with shellac varnish, or 
| that 


will make the surface about as hard and 
| impervious as glass. 
} 


Common paint is ob- 
jectionable at any time, besides, it soon wears 
off, leaving the wood exposed to the drying 

| influence of the air. Tin is probably the best 

material for milking pails, and while new and 
bright, answers well for setting the milk and 

After the tin 


holding the cream. becomes 


worn off, so the iron is exposed, sour cream 


ing in contact with it. 

With careful usage, good tin utensils will 
last in good condition in the dairy, for a long 
But 


| ladles, and stamps, there is nothing equal to 


time. for churns, butter workers, 


| 
is liable to be affected unfavorably by remain- 
trays, 


good, clean, hard wood, thoroughly soaked 
before using; and this thorough wetting is of 
more importance than some may suppose, 
Cold water is just as good as hot, if time 
| enough is given it to penetrate the wood, but 
| hot water takes hold of the wood much quick- 
li 
common practice with some dairywomen to 


soak 


and in hot water in winter, as an aid 


er, and is therefore to be preferred. is a 
their churns in cold water, in summer, 
in tem- 
pering the cream, but there are better ways 
for doing this. 

Our rule would be, to wet every wooden 
| utensil used in the dairy, first in hot water, to 
save time in swelling the wood, and then in 
cold, to bring it down to a suitable tempera- 
to be taken to 
keep the wood wet all the time it is in use. 


ture use. Care should also 
A butter worker set away fora short time, 
with the butter in it, will dry at the edges, and 
unless again wet before using, will be likely 
to absorb the butter when brought in contact 
with it. Whenever butter ‘‘sticks” 


the wood is not in fit to 


to wood, 


condition use, and 


the chances are, that it can never be quite 








thoroughly cleaned again. Look at any piece 


g glass, and 


of dry wood through a magnifying g 
it will be found full of deep cracks and holes. 
Now, let into these 
crevices, and it is there to stay. Washing | 


cleans the wood at the surface, but swells it | 


grease once get well 


at the same time, and thus shuts in the grease 
which is deeper in. 

Our practice for many years, has been to 
wash the churn and other wooden dairy im- 
plements, wipe dry, and then place where 
they will come to the air, but not where they 


will become very dry. A clean churn does 
not require much drying. On no account 


whatever, should any wooden butter utensil 
be set in the sun to dry. The wood will be- 
come warped, the joints start, and a leaky, 
‘stinking old churn” will take the place of 
what might, with proper care, have lasted 
and remained sweet a score of years. 
Dairywomen often complain because their 
butter stamps and cups check or split after a 
A but- 


ter stamp should be washed and scalded after 


little use, so as to become worthless. 


use, and then put away damp, and where it 
will keep damp until wanted again. Any 
wood used for handling salted butter, will 
soon be filled with brine, and there is no ne- 
cessity of drying it through and through. 
Some persons object to the use of soap for 
washing either tin or wooden dairy utensils. 
We have never found any harm from using it, 
but seldom have any need of it. If grease is 
kept out of the pores by filling them with water 
first, there will be nothing to wash off or out, 
more than what hot water alone will remove. 
We have seen and smelled churns that would 
spoil any butter that could be made in them, 
and we have seen others, though in constant 


use for many years, that were as sweet as on 


the day they were made. It is all in know- 
ing how, and then doing as well as you know. 


CHANGING THE CHARACTER OF 
PLANTS. 


Dr. Sturtevant, in Bulletin number thirty- 
eight, of the New York Experiment Station, 
quotes different authorities to show that seeds 
taken from different parts of a plant, are un- 
like in character, and also alludes to the popu- 
lar belief among gardeners, that pole beans 
may be changed to bush beans by continued 
selection for planting of the lowest pods on 
the vines. 

We are 
made by one of our subscribers, Mr. Henry 
Pickering of Woonsocket, R. 
years since, procured the seed of one of our 


reminded of a recent statement 


I., who, some 


well known varieties of late sweet corn, a pe- 
culiarity of which was a very tall stalk, and 
with the ears set very high up on the stalks. 
By selecting only the lowest ears formed on 
the stalks, regardless of their size or general 
appearance in other respects, Mr. Pickering 
has been able to produce a corn every way 
equal to the original, in all other characteris- 
tics, but with the ears set comparatively low 
on the stalks. The todder part of the plant 
has also been quite materially reduced in size 
by this method of selection of ears for plant- 
ing. 

Farmers have scarcely begun to realize the 
extent of power there is in selection for chang- 
ing and improving the character of the plants 
they raise. Such experiments as these made 
by Mr. Pickering, may savor a little too much 
of the doctrine of evolution, to suit some, but 
under the direction of careful experimenters, 
changes and improvements will go on whether 
we acknowledge the law under which such 
changes are produced or not. 


VALUE OF COARSE FODDER. 








Mr. J. E. Shaw, West Hampden, Maine, 
whose name is not unfamiliar to readers of 
the New EnGianp Farmer, contributes to 
a late number of the Maine Farmer, his ex- 
perience in feeding coarse fodder in place of 
best quality of English hay to milch cows, for 
purposes of butter making, and finds a very 
handsome profit upon the food consumed. 
He accepts the standard ration as determined 
by chemists, namely: 2 pounds 5 ounces pro- 
teine, 12 pounds 5 ounces carb-hydrates, and 
4 ounces fat per day, to a milch cow weigh- 
ing 1000 pounds, or about 24 pounds in all. 
He furnishes this to his six cows and heifers 
in milk, by giving 100 pounds straw and hay 
with 34 pounds cotton seed meal, and a like 


fodder and hay at the barn, he estimates at 
a little less than $3 per ton, the best hay 
being worth about $10 per ton, delivered in 
Bangor, _ his The 
grain fed cost $10.50 for a period of twenty- 


nearest village market. 


one days, and the butter sold at thirty cents 
gave him a profit on the entire food 
100 Had he 


reckoned his profit upon the coarse fodder 


per pound 
consumed of about per cent. 
only, he might have made it equal to more 
than 300 per cent profit. In other words, by 
purchasing grain to feed with his coarse fodder, 
he received as much money for it per ton, in 
the shape of butter, as he would from the best 
hay, which would sell with him, at $10 per 
ton. Practically, he sells his oat straw, corn 
stalks, &e., in the form of butter, at the full 
price of English hay, and still has his hay left 
to sell for the cash. 


ENSILAGE vs. HAY. 


A good many farmers who have laid in a 
stock of ensilage, have given estimates of its 
cost. ranging from less than one dollar to 
We have 
never yet seen ensilage quoted among the 
of 
who has attempted the production of it for 


more than five dollars per ton. 


market prices, nor do we know any one 


sale. In comparing the relative profits of 
feeding ensilage and hay, the ensilage is usu- 
ally reckoned at an estimated cost, and hay 
at its market price. 

We have alluded to this matter before, 
the 


Farmer, and have given the estimates 


made by Worcester County farmers, of the 
cost of feeding cattle on hay, basing the figures 
on the cost of the hay at the farm, instead of 
upon the price it would sell for in the city of 
Worcester, in which case the hay made a very 
good showing, as compared with the ensilage. 

Mr. J. L. Hubbard of Walpole, N. H., 
has been figuring upon a similar plan, and 
gives his figures to the Mirror and Farmer, 
as follows: Taking the estimates of another, 
who finds ensilage worth half the price of 
good English hay, that is, two tons of ensilage 
are equivalent to one ton of hay, and the hay 
being worth $15 per ton, the ensilage must 
be worth $7.50 per ton. 

Now, Mr. Hubbard 
only $7 per ton to raise English hay. 
of 
it will require, according to the estimates o 
the 





finds that it costs him 
With 


a herd 3 cattle and a tlock of 100 sheep, 


feeders of ensilage, 1500 pounds of ensi- 


lage, worth at $7.50 per ton, $5.06; 90 


pounds of shorts, worth S18 per ton, 50 cents, 
and 50 pounds of hay at noon, worth 87 per 


Total cost of one dav's feed- 


ton, 18 cents. 


ing, 86.04. If hay be substituted for the en- 


the 
for cattle, 81.08; 


silage, figures will be 120 pounds shorts 
1) pounds shorts for sheep, 
36 cents; total $3.96, or a daily balance in 


Mr. Hubbard closes 


favor of hay of 82.08. 


by admitting that silos have undoubtedly 
‘*come to stay” for a while at least, and that 


third or fourth class 


will 


feed, but that unless grain is bought from out- 


ensilage furnish a 


side sources, or foreign fertilizers used, the 
improvement of run-out farms can not be very 
The 


and fertilizing questions, and no one need be 


rapid. silo is stirring up the feeding 


sorry for it. 
AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 


A bottle of carbolic acid should be kept in 


every farm house, not merely as a disinfectant, but 
as a wash for wounds and sores. For any purpose 
it should be diluted with water. Its 
stroy fungus growths makes carbolic acid invalu- 


power to de- 


able in pruning orchards of pear, plum or peach 
where blight or other disease is suspected. 
Oakland’s Cora, 18,853, the Jersey cow owned 
by Valancey E. Fuller, President of the Canadian 
Jersey Association, recently 
pleted a butter-test of thirty-one days under the 
official supervision of that In the 
thirty-one days her yield of butter amounted to 81 


Breeders’ has com- 


association. 
pounds 54 ounces. Her greatest yield for seven 
consecutive days was 19 pounds 94 ounces. 

Mr. Charles M. Hovey maintains that although 
salt, moderately used, may be helpful in destroying 
weeds, if applied in early spring to an asparagus 
bed, it does no good as a manure, but will sicken 
and even kill the plants if much is put on. He re- 
fers to samples of whigh five or six stalks weighed 
a pound, showing that there is room yet for great 
improvement either by selection or by culture, or 
by the mutual aid ef both. 

A. A. Antrim, veterinary surgeon, says that to 
determine whether a horse has the glanders, the 
discharge from the nose should be allowed to drop 
into a bucket of pure water, with an unpainted bot- 
tom. Ifthe matter sinks to the bottom the disease 
is glanders, and the horse should be killed at once. 
In other diseases in which there is a discharge from 
the nostrils the matter floats in water instead of 
settling to the bottom. 

—An Illinois farmer gives the following direc- 
tions for curing galled shoulders in horses, and says 
that it is reliable: Take some leather and burn it to 
“acrisp; rub the same on the galled part. A few ap- 
plications will effect a perfect cure. A new work 
horse put to the plough this spring received several 
galls on both shoulders. A few applications of the 
burnt leather made them as sound as if never in- 
jured, and no scar is now seen. 

—An ingenious Virginia woman has discovered 
that saturating the bag containing her seed-beans 
with coal oil utterly exterminated the weevil inside 
and out of the beans, but did not harm the seed in 
the Probably the same treatment would 
serve with infested peas. This certainly is a much 
quicker and more satisfactory way of overcoming 
the difficulty than giving up the culture of beans 
and peas fora year or two, as recommended by 


least. 


Professor Lintner. 

—The planting of eucalyptus trees on the Roman 
Campagna, as a means of counteracting the mala- 
ria, has proved to be completely successful. The 
monks of the Abbey of Tre Fontane, who were 
formerly obliged to live within the walls during the 
bad season, now inhabit the abbey the year round, 
the cultivation of the land and the planting of euca- 
lyptus trees having almost completely changed the 
atmosphere. Here is a valuable fact for the inhab- 
itants of malarial districts in this country. 


—The bee has long been a type of the industri- 
ous worker, but there are few people who know how 
much labor the sweet hoard of the hive represents. 
Each head of clover contains about sixty distinct 
flower tubes, each of which contains a portion of su- 
gar not exceeding the five-hundredth part of a grain. 
The proboscis of the bee must therefore be inserted 
into 500 clover tubes before one grain of sugar can 
be obtained. There are 7000 grains in a pound, and 
as honey contains three-fourths of its weight of dry 
sugar, each pound of honey represents 2,500,000 
clover tubes sucked by bees. 





Correspondence. 


For the New England Farmer. 


FARM NOTES. 





Manure that is drawn out and spread upon grass 
or mowing land in the early fall, shows much bet- 
ter results than if the same is dropped in heaps, 
and the spreading omitted until early spring. In 
the first case, the soluble portions of the manure 
are extracted and carried into the soil, and into im- 
mediate contact with the grass roots by the fall 
rains, while in the second case, the tendency is to 
dry weather, which gives not so good opportunity 
for the manure to reach the roots of the grass, and 
so the benefits are at least retarded. 

It is poor policy for any farmer to labor against 
his own interests. It is the height of folly to hope 
for the best results when the conditions are entirely 
opposed to such condition of things. In speaking 
of raising stock, a young man remarked that his 
father’s practice was, to sell good calves that would 
make good veal, and that also gave promise of 
making good animals, but if he had a little runt of 
a calf, that would make no veal, he would raise it; 
and, said the relater, the result is, that with five or 
six cows, he does not make butter enough for his 
family, through the year, and can milk the whole 
in a common pail, in the best of the season. This 
would seem to be a case of breeding down instead 
ofup. And yet, it is to be regretted that such 
cases exist. 

In all departments of agriculture, where the op- 


| field, there is every probability they will be hastily 


duction, whether from planting or animal reproduc- 
tion, the desire should be to strive for the best, and 
this can be accomplished only by selection of seed. 
The rule will hold good in all kinds of plants that 
spring from seed. If seed of an inferior quality is 
planted, the product will be similar, or inferior. 
But this may be avoided by selecting the best, and 
that possessing known qualities that recommend 
its 
knowledged superiority are employed, there will at 
least be a reasonable probability that the progeny 
will partake of the characteristics of sire and dam. 
There seems to be a growing disposition on the 
part of consumers, to seek after colored apples for 


use. So, in breeding animals, if those of ac- 


use, in preference to those that are without color. 
A dealer remarked upon this point, that he could 
neverthe- 


not account for the fact, but that it was 


less so; that with colored apples, and uncolored of 
equally as good, or superior quality, the colored 
would If this is a taste that 
it 


will demand the attention of farmers who are set- 


be taken every time. 


is prospectively to be cultivated to any extent, 
ting out new fruit trees. 

The Editor of The Sugar Beet makes the state- 
ment that the beet manufacture 
one-half the sugar that is consumed by the world. 
It would seem as though the investigations and ex- 


sugar industries 


periments should be continued sufficiently to deter- 
mine the adaptability of that industry to the vari- 
ous sections of our country, and if, as asserted, by 
proper attention, all the sugar necessary for con- 
sumption in the United States can be grown upon 
its soil, it should be done, and so avoid the pay- 
ment of dutiés upon the imported article which en- 
hances the price. It is the practice of true economy 
tor every farmer to produce from his farm as many 
he 


would have to pay for the same, and the same rule 


of his supplies as he can, at a cost below what 


applies with equal force to the United States 


rhere is but little trouble in keeping apples 
through the winter, with comparatively little loss, 
if they are placed in a moist cellar, with a low de- 
gree of temperature. The advantage of having a 
moist cellar, is in keeping the fruit plump and 


fresh, which is not always the case where the air 


is 


very dry. And another fact has been developed, 
that fruit will keep far better in a cellar where the 
bottom is wet and the atmosphere moist, than in 
one that is wholly cemented, and in which the at- 
mosphere is presumed to be very nearly dry. A 
temperature as near freezing as can be without in- 
jury to the fruit, holds it in a state of suspended 
maturity. All fruits, as they come to maturity, 
atter a time enter upon the process ot decay ; but 
if, by any means, that process can be arrested, the 
result is suspended, and the fruit can be kept ac- 
cordingly. It is acknowledged by all, that heat 
is one of the most important agencies of decay, and 
so, if there is an absence of heat there will be de- 
stroyed a strong tenden to sav the least, to «lk 
cay; a rule which applies i full force to the 
keeping of apples in winter 

In the keeping of onions, while it is desirable to 
have a cool temperature, it is equally as desirable 
to have the atmosphere as nearly dry as possible, 
because, in case of a reverse of these conditions—a 
warm and moist atmosphere—the bulbs will be 
almost certain to sprout, and so become injured. 
Some recommend placing in an out-building, and 
overing thickly with hay, but this is hardly to be 
recommended, because of the fluctuations of tem- 
perature, and change in atmospheric conditions, al 
though, perhaps no injury would result therefrom. 

Winttam H. YromMans 
Columbia, Conn., 1883 
For the New England Farmer. 
FARM HELP. 

Probably no one will disagree with your corres- 

pondent from Brighton, in regard to the great 


change in the supply and quality of farm help. 


He the 
but it is more apparent, lf we 


no longer ago than the war, 
go back to the days 


dates change 


when agriculture was the universal pursuit in New 


England, and farmers found all the help they 
nygied among her native born citizens, trained 
froié boyhood to their business. Th "ses which 


produced so radical a change, are still active, and 
the question with the present generation is, What 
can be done to meet it 

If farmers will only look around and study the 
course of other occupations, they will see their posi- 
tion is not at all peculiar. Changes equally great, 
have occurred in our factories, trades, and all kinds 
of the 


army and navy ; 


work, in the merchant marine, and even in 
aday’s work of twelve to fourteen 
longei 


hours’ duration, quarterly, or payments, 


and then for the most part, on orders or store pay, 
Every manufacturer knows 


he 
must be fully up, if not a littl ahead of his neigh- 


are things of the past. 
that to keep first-class and permanent help, 
bors in wages, hours of labor, and every measure 
calculated to promote their welfare. 

I'here is more available help now than ever be- 
the and all 
machinery and implements, and the con- 


world’s history, with labor- 


fore in 
saving 
veniences of modern buildings, vastly more is ac- 
But the laborer of today is 
on the watch for higher wages, and to better his 
from State to State, 
continent to 


During 


complished per man. 


condition, he moves rapidly 
North to South, East to West, 
from wherever a demand calls. 


trom 


continent, 


the war, and the flush times that followed, there 
was a severe drain upon the rural districts. The 
dulness in manufacturing and building after the 


1872, 


back the unemployed to the 
At present, the tide of work- 


panic of sent 
country towns again. 
men is running towards the great business centres. 
Farmers tind themselves competing for help with the 
They see their 


many other avocations all around. 


sons leaving the old homesteads to better their con 


dition—neither filial affection, nor a gift of the 
ancestral acres will induce them to remain; neither 
will the hired man stick to farming, if he finds an 


easier chance of earning a hundred dollars. 
What then shall farmers do 
to promptly 


Success seems to 
indicate but one policy and cheer- 
fully accept this new condition of the labor market 
as one of the changes of the times, and study to 
make the best of it. There are several important 
advantages in working at trades, in the factory, and 
the many employments offered in cities, over work- 
ing on a farm; shorter days of labor, consequently 
more time for recreation and social enjoyment; 
work all the year, and the privilege of living in, if 
not owning a home of their own. In these particu- 


lars, farmers can easily make decided advance. 
They would lose nothing in adopting ten hours for 
field work. A man hours, al] he 
he is able to do in one day, and surely ten hours of 
steady pulling is sufficient for a horse or ox. To 


who toiled all their lives from four 


can do in ten 


those farmers 
or five o’clock in the morning until eight in the 
evening, it would seem rather strange to adopt the 
short time; to see the teams come in, tools put up, 
and men walking away at.precisely six o'clock, 
however work might press in seed time, haying or 
harvest. It is perfectly practicable, however. 

For nearly twenty years, the writer has farmed 
on this system, with help boarding themselves, and 
weekly payments, and he would not go back to the 
long days if he could. Of course, stock 
dairy farms, men who milk and have the care of 
the teams, are hired by the and 
should not be expected to do the same amount of 
field labor as day hands, for milking is hard, par- 
ticular work, and the feeding and tending of ani- 
mals requires time, and ought to be reckoned an 
important part Where these 
duties are crowded on to a long day’s labor in the 


on and 


month or year, 


of a day’s work. 


and imperfectly performed. 

The next step to induce help to remain in the 
rural districts is, to build houses, that they may 
have more of a home. In most European countries 
farm hands have dwellings upon, or contiguous to 
the land they till, where they have families, and 
spend year after year, and not unfrequently, a life 
time. In the South, the negro has his cabin, and 
some sort of a home. Now, if our Northern far- 
mer would build one or more cottages, give them a 
garden, trees and shrubs, and make them attrac- 
tive, they can secure more experienced, reliable 
and permanent help in place of the young and 
roaming elements in our population, who like to 
change about, not much caring how or where they 
live. With houses to live in, more help would be 
employed through the year; this would be better 
for the farm, and prolong the life of its owner. 

The changes in the character of help still go on. 
A few years ago it was almost universally Irish. 
Since the war, large numbers from Canada and the 
Provinces have come in, while Germans, Swedes, 
English and Scotch are seeking work among us, 
but whatever nationality we choose, it requires 
some tact and a large amount of patience to manage 
without unpleasant jars. Those who have lived in 
the old country until they have attained fixed habits, 
are dull and slow. At the speed we wish our 
farming to go on, they have been accustomed to 
work under overseers, and have a remarkable 
faculty of keeping busy without accomplishing 
much. The boys brought up in this coantry, are 
more active and quicker to learn, and adopt our 
ways. Every farmer having more than two hands 
needs a foreman, unless he can give constant, per- 
sonal supervision to the work. Greater distinction 
should be made between poor and good help; this 
would encourage the really meritorious to remain 
at farming. When a go-ahead, reliable young man 











quantity of wheat bran per day. The coarse 


Pe 


portunity exists, where there is continued repro- 


leave for a situation where worth is appreciated. 
In hiring, muscle and endurance have been prime 
qualities in farm Now, with the large 
amount of machinery and valuable animals, far- 
mers’ work requires just as active, intelligent and 
reliable help as the trader or business man. To 
obtain it and keep it, they must offer the same in- 
N. 


hands. 


ducements. ee 
Lawrence, Mass., 1883. 


For the New England Farmer. 


WASHINGTON NEWS ITEMS, 


Many 
the opinion all along that the lands owned 


persons, in fact most of us, have been of 
by 
the United States government, subject to home- 
stead and pre-emption laws, were sufficient to sup- 
the demand of our people, and the immense 
Facts 
and the records of the Land Office put an entirely 


ply 
tide of emigration for hundreds of years. 


difierent aspect on this question, however, and one 
which should be gravely considered by our law 
makers and others. While it is true that there are 
nearly 1,000,000,000 acres of Government territory, 


portion of this land, lying in Minnesota, Dakota, 
and Montana is given or promised to railroads. 
Of the remainder, 40,000,000 acres in Indian Terri- 
Alaska 
with 369,000,000 acres, can hardly be considered a 

settlers, either 
About 40,000,000 


tory are not subject to the above laws. 


desirable or profitable place for our 
for stock raising or agriculture. 
acres of these lands are comprised in the Rocky, 
Sierra Madra, Nevada, and other mountain ranges, 
untold mineral wealth, 


aud while containing are 


partially inaccessible, and will only be available to 
large mining companies. There are millions of acres 
of desert land which it will never pay to cultivate. 
it that if the 


grants to railways are confirmed—and, 


Therefore will be seen unearned 


considering 
the influence railroads have over Congress, by rea- 
son of their wealth and political following, there is 
little doubt but that their desires will be satistied, 
no matter what may become of the private citizen 

the United 


more than 100,000,000 acres of arable 


States will not own 


considering this, 
and grazing 
land combined. At the present rate of absorption 
of these lands, viz 
easy to calculate how soon the public domain will 
be swallowed. Wise legislation in connection with 
our public land system is imperatively necessary to 
protect us from the iron grip of monopoly and the 
greediness of unprincipled land speculators. 


} 


Commissioner Loring has at last got a suitable 


the 


building it is too, with ample accommodations it 


building for storage of seed, and a very neat 


would seem for all the seed to be distributed with- 


in the next ten vears. As there is more room than 


he needs now, the Dr. has kindly loaned a suite of 
| apartments to the Civil Service Commission. While 
there is no special connection between the Agricul 


tural Burean and the objects of this Commission, it 


was a happy choice that selected these rooms. 





and the ambitious seeker for promotion, while en- 
deavoring to answer the difficult questions in his 
examination, or while waiting to learn the result of 
i such examination, may sit and look out on thé 
beautiful grounds surrounding the building. His 
| senses will be soothed by the sweet perfume from 
myriads of flowers, and he will learn that even if 
he does miss the goal of his ambition the world is 
still beautiful, and perchance the Agricultural 


pation than sitting at a wooden desk slinging ink 


on Gean paper, day 
his spare change in buying a ticket for the far West, 
where he can grow into an honest farmer and be a 
man. How bette: 
ment serfship in the treadmill of office, where’ you 


get ahead. I 


free much this than a govern- 

crind and turn for others and never 

am a long way from the seed house I started with 
but no matter. 

Your farmer readers, who are pensioners or ap- 
plicants for pension, want to be on the lookout for 
sharpers, whe are travelling arornd the country, 
representing themselves United 
States Pension Office, and extort money from.their 


as agents of the 


victims on the pretence of “‘necessary expenses,” 
“examinations,” ete. This dodge is getting so com- 

mon that Commissioner Dudley has issued a circu- | 
lar letter, warning the people against these rascals. 

Every agent of the Pension Bureau has a commis- 

sion or appointment as such, signed by the Com- 
missioner and the Secretary of the Interior, and he 
is not allowed to accept money from pensioners or 
claimants, under any circumstances. All good citi- 
zens should report violations of this rule, and im- 


positions of the kind above referred to, to Commis- 


sioner Dudley, who will take effective means for the 
punishment of the culprit. F. B. 
For the New England Farmer. 


PRACTICE AGAINST THEORY. 


I have seen so much theory written in favor of 

flat hills for corn, that I feel constrained to give you 

my practice against theory. Q’he writer has exper- 

imented with high hills, against flat hills, in three } 
different States, namely : Ohio, Massachusetts and | 
New Hampshire. My plan of operation was as fol- 
lows: At weeding time, I selected five rows through 
the field, the middle row to guard against robbing 
the flat hills of their proper 
on either side, for experiment; I counted the stalks 
Hoed 


hills were 


nourishment, the two 


in the rows and made them equal in number. 
The flat 
treated toa thorough stirring and pulverizing, while 


three times during the season. 


the high hills were being hilled up at each hoeing. 

The last time hoeing, the earth was piled up around | 
the corn like little coal pits. 
just to 
the corn when fully ripe, and weighed it. 
sult in Ohio in 1842 was 20 per cent in favor of the 


The corn had then | 
I gathered 
The re- 


commenced show the tassels. 


bigh hill. In Massachusetts in 1860, 23 per cent. 
In New Hampshire in 1870, 30 per cent. Now ye 
men of theory for flat hills, if you have got any 


statistics in favor of flat hills, trot them out; I want 

to see them. 

I am never troubled with the leaves rol- 

The drier the the 

My yield of corn is from 60 to 
S. J. Weston. 


I always use a landside plough among 
my corn. 
ling and drying up. ground is 
deeper I plough. 
80 bushels per acre. 
Dublin, N. H. 





Selections. 
APPLE JELLY. 


Dr. Lapham, editor of the Maine Farmer, 
last fall visited an apple jelly factory in Ver- 
mont, and in answer to an inquiry, gives his | 
readers an account of what he learned of the 
manufacture 
soon become a necessity rather than a luxury 


upon our tables. Here is what he says : 


‘In the manufacture of jelly or ‘‘jell” as it 
is called at the factories, the first requisite is 
a good cider mill, run either by steam or wa- 
ter power. Of course, a horse power will do | 
for manufacturing in a small way, but to make 
the business profitable, enough cider should 
be made per day to keep an evaporator at 
work, and an eighteen feet evaporator will re- 
duce about thirty barrels of cider to jelly in 
twenty-four hours, and during the season, 
which is short, the process should be carried 
on night and day. All the cider which is 
pressed out during the day should be evapo- 
rated during the day and night, for the least 
fermentation of the cider renders it absolutely 
worthless for the manufacture of jelly. The 
cider as it is expressed falls into a vat beneath 
the press. If this vat is higher than the evap- 
orator, the cider can be conducted from it 
through a small pipe to the evaporator; but if 
the evaporator is higher than the vat, the liquid 
must be pumped up into a holder, from which 
it is conveyed as before mentioned. It is more 
convenient, where practicable, to have the 
building containing the evaporator stand upon 
lower ground than the one containing the mill 
and presses, because gravitation will then take 
the place of the pump and is much cheaper. 
Apples to make good jelly must be free from 
rot, and of course should be clean. The cider 
must be filtered through cloths while pressing ; 
that is, the ‘‘cheese” is made up of several 
layers of crushed apples se erat by pieces 
of canvas. This removes all the fine particles 
of pomace and prevents them from acting on 
the cider, when they are liable to generate fer- 
mentation. A few rotten apples will greatly 
impair the flavor of the jelly and give ita 
sticky consistency. Fermentation about the 

ter, vats, presses, racks, cloths or pipes, 
as the same effect. Therefore, everything 
should be kept sweet and clean. The flavor 
of the jelly will correspond to that of the a 
les used. If a sweet jelly is desired it should 
e made from sweet apples; if medium, then 
sweet and sour fruit should be mixed together. 
If all sour apples are used, the jelly will be 
very tart, though many consumers prefer it so. 
finest flavor, and one that suits the major- 
ity of people, is produced by mixing about 
one-third very sweet with two-thirds very sour 
apples. It gives a jelly that has character; 





finds he can get no better pay than the awkward, 





it is like a pie made sour apples with plen- 


blundering, lazy or intemperate man, he will soon | 


as shown by the official records, unsurveyed, a large | 


10,000,000 acres annually, it is | 


Here the trembling applicant for official position | 


Building near by will suggest to him a nobler occu- | 


be taken to prevent this retention. The cow 
should be fed slightly laxative food before 
| calving, such as oil-meal and bran. Roots 


of an article that will doubtless | 


Journal 


ty of sugar; not liable to that insipidity which 
would result from using fruit that lacked de- 
cided character. 

The factory we visited in Vermont last fall, 
was a small affair, ran by water power. The 
product of cider per day, was thirty barrels 
from three hundred bushels of apples. The 
evaporator was the as 
evaporating sap and sorghum juice, only it 
| was copper lined ; it cost ninety dollars. The 

help employed was a man and boy to work the 
| mill and press, and one man at the evaporator. 

The price paid for apples was ten cents per 
| bushel or thirty dollars for one day’s supply. 

The product of jelly per day was fifteen hun- 

dred pounds, and the price at the factory was 
| seven cents per pound. It was put up in 
| small boxes, each holding six and half 
and the packages cost five six 

cents e&ch. We leave it for our readers to 
| figure out the profit of the day’s work, which 
certainly ought to be very satisfactory to the 
| manufacturers. A jelly factory should be cen- 
| trally located in an apple region, and if near 
| a railway, it will be all the convenient 
to ship the product.” 


same 


on 


pounds, or 


more 


THE GRAPE AS AN ARBOR VINE. 


A great many people fail in some things to 


derive at once beauty, utility and ] 


| the same thing As a case in point, | 
mention the substitution of th grapevine for 
the ivy, morning glory a running rose, and sim- 
lar climbers, when used as a screen, or a cov- 
ering for an arbor. [ would not indeed whol- 
ly discard the morning-glory and other beau- 
tiful climbers Far from it But in village 
and city places, where space is necessarily 
limited and a vine is desired for a sereen or 
arbor covering, or for the verandah, then I | 
should recommend the planting of grapevines 
for the purpose; for they are the hardiest of 
all vines, and usually in two years from plant- 
ing they not only produce an abundant and 
grateful shade, but produce the most esteemed 
of all small fruits. ‘The Coneord is a grape 
easily and cheaply obtained from all nursery- 
men; it is hardy, and one of the most tracta 
ble of plants ; produces a he avy foliage that 
appears and clings to the vines as long asa 
warm temperature makes a shade desirable 
‘here are other grapes juite as good as the 
| Concord (and some a good deal better) but 
none that is more certain to succeed under all 


conditions of management 

Some may say that while they should like to 
have a grape vine or two, yet they have not the 
room or a proper place for W ell, let 
At some point, where 1t 1s 


them. 
us see about this. 

desirable to have 
feet only, to cut off the 
how easy to seta couple of posts, attach four 


a screen, though of a few 
i the 


view trom street, 


wires, set one or two grapevines, ane in tiie 
have a neat screen, and at the proper season 
from ten to fifty pounds of luscious fruit! 
And along the fence or wall in the back yard 


too), ever 


(and in the front one, if the sun 
shine smiles upon it only half of the day, a 
hardy grapevine will thrive and yield fruit. 

The grapevine may also le ied to cover 
the sides of old } lildings ! ills, or trained 
upon fences instead of on ay rope rly construc 
ed trellis 

Remember you can | ce a display of 
flowers in the house, or in a small space out 
of doors; but a grapevine needs considerable | 
room, and will well repay you in affording a | 
grateful shade and delicious fruit / dD 
Snook, in N. ¥. Evamine 


after day, and he will invest | 


COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS, 


| In the hands of 
are even more ( 
than the diluted adulterations with 
farmers were forme rly swindled 

undertook to grow a field of 
He proposed to have a big crop, could buy 
not stint their 


ignorance, good manures 
langerous and unsatisfying 
which our 
sweet potatoes 
plenty of chemicals, and did 
application. The sprouts were planted. All 
died. They were re-planted, and « ayain. 
For the third time the patch was reset, and, 
the manure by this time having expended 
some of its fervor, about one plant in fifty 
survived, but declined to grow. 


lied 


Last autumn one of our farmers saw me | 
buying some muriate of potash. He asked 
“What are you going to do with that?” | 
“‘Fertilize a new strawberry bed.” ‘Ah! | 


I've had enough of that stuff; tried it ona 
atch of strawberries set last killed 
the whole lot of ‘em! ‘Perhaps you used 
too much; 150 pounds per acre, broadcast, is 
enough.” ‘‘Great gosh! I put on nearly two 


spring 
pring ; 


| 
tons! 
Another tried a special sort of green-sand | 


marl for potatoes, covering each tuber as 
dropped, with a big shovelful of marl. ‘It 
didn't do at all! Burnt the tops off as fast 
as they started! Don't want any more of 
that!” The effect complained of was a most 
plausible indication of the manurial value of | 
the article, when properly modified by dilu- | 
tion. 


Farmers are convinced of the value of stable 
manures, and especially of the great fertiliz- 
ing properties of the liquid excretions of ani- 
mals; and yet, whoever owns a pasture field, 
must have noticed the of the 
where these liquid excretions, pure and undi 
luted, came contact it Even the 
more solid manure, freshly deposited, usually 
For profitable 
manured ; yet 


death 


grass 


in with 
destroys vegetation beneath 

culture, land must be highly 
high manuring, when injudicious, is a fertile 


those used for 


would | 


,| that the correct term was ‘‘epizootic.” 


A neighbor | 


| 
} case 
| 


DISEASE AMONG ENGLISH CATTLE. 
A report was published last week of the ap- 
of the 


Scotland and various parts of England. 


foot-and-mouth disease in 
It is 


likely that the sudden breaking out of this 


pearance 


disease will exert an important influence on 
the price of beef in Great Britain, and on the 
importation of live stock into this country for 
The Telegraph, of 


don, contains the following editorial on the 


breeding purposes. Lon- 


subject, which will be of interest to American 
re ace rs 


The outbreak of foot-and-mouth 

disease among the farm stock of the country 
presents no new features, but it is becoming 
so serious that we are not surprised to learn 
that the matter is to be pressed upon the at- 
tention of the government in the House of 
The history of its origin and de- 
velopment is, unfortunately, too like the his- 
tory of all former outbreaks—a tale of one or 
two poorly-fed and hardly-driven animals in a 
market communicating the disease to others 
nearghem, and so starting the subtle and ir- 
repressible contagion on its travels over the 
whole kingdom. 
There is some danger lest our growing fa 
i ity with this sequence of events shoul 
dull scientific curiosity as to the nature and 
causes of the malady, and should weaken faith 
in its preventability. Forty years of experi- 
ence and all the watchfulness which a sense of 
| direct pecuniary loss is calculated to arouse, 
|} have not found out the way to prevent foot- 
| and-mouth disease from arising at any 
| 


present 


(Commons. 





} 
j 


one 

and they have not even found out the 

| way to check its diffusion. A few weeks ago, 
it of in the eastern counties ; now 
it is raging in Lancashire and Staffordshire ; 

| indeed, there is hardly a county in England 
to which it has not spread. 

Previous to 1839, it is stated on good au- 
thority, the disease unknown in the 
| nited Kingdom Other contagious diseases 

| of cattle which are now familiar, 
} then equally unknown, and the aphthous and 
vesicular disease of the mouth and hoofs (the 
| first visitant of the kind from foreign shores, ) 
| was known simply as the ‘‘epidemic.” In our 
| blissful had not even learned 


A 


centre, 


was heard 


was 


too were 


ignorance wie 
| year or two later a more formidable disease 

contagious pleuro-pneumonia —arrived to di- 
| vide the interest with ‘‘the epidemic,” and 
| that received the highly unscientific name of 
| **the ; 


new disease 





| In the interval we have advanced at least 
| to the point which Wordsworth, in an un- 
| charitable mood, assigned as the limit of the 
physician's usefulness—to give a name to the 
| disease which he could not cure It is much 
to be regretted that an experience of forty 
| years—and of forty pre-eminently sci ntific 
years—has carried us no farther. The ap- 
pearance of these two diseases among English 
farm stock was certainly coincident with the 
large importation of cattle from abroad. 
They are reported to have come to us from 


| the shores of the North sea; the Dutch and 


the Prussians traced them, again, to Poland, 
Ilungary, and Russia, and the chain of causa- 
tion at i noth conducts us to the remote re- 


| wions of Asia, the cradle of mankind, and the 
bree ding place , It would seem, of pestilence 
Even as a satisfaction to the intellect the 
| discovery of a source in the distant east is in- 
for what, after all, is the origin of 
| those diseases in eastern Europe or in Trans- 
| Caucasia And, as a useful indication fox 
| practice, the theory of contagion always im 
i 


| adequate ; 


ported from abroad, has been singularly un- 
| fruitful. Vigilance at the ports of debarka- 
tion—and even more than vigilance—has not 


served to prevent repeated outbreaks. After 
so many years of discouraging experience it 
| may be justifiable, not indeed to question the 
| doctrine of importation from abroad, and still 
less to doubt the contagiousness of the disease 
in general, but to inquire whether we may 
not have been working on too narrow a basis 
of theory in our efforts to repress and to 
stamp out this cause of sickness among cattle. 
lf we suppose for a moment that every con- 


| celvable way of entrance from abroad has been 
| barred to the contagion, will any one, with the 
expe rience of recent years, vé nture to say that 
| the traffic in store cattle between various parts 
of the United Kingdom would not of itself be 
sufficient to the foot-and-mouth dis- 
as the prest nt? We 
believe that there is throughout the country a 
considerable body of intelligent opinion, not 


i 
| generate 


in such a winter 


fully 


y represented in veterinary writings, in fa- 
vor of the theory that the disease may origi- 
nate afresh at independent centres Let it not 


be supposed for a moment that such an opin- 
ion conflicts in any way with the belief in con 


tagion Contagion is the conflagration, and 
| spark that kindles it is of little account 
| amidst the general blaze But the whole in- 
terest, both scientific and practical, centres in 
| the nature and origin of the disease among 
those small groups of cattle, or in individual 
animals which have infected their neighbors. 


All the evidence points to the traffic in lean 
store cattle as be ing in some way implic ated, 
Droves animals in poor are 
from market to market; they are ex- 
posed to the weather and to irregularities of 


ol condition 


lriven 
chet, to dank fields, and to miry ways; and an 
aphthous state of the mouth, and a vesicular 


and bleeding state of the skin. where it comes 





cause of farmers’ disappointments Philadel 


phia Press 


CARE OF COWS IN CALVING. 


| 
| 
has | 
| 


A good rule, and one that experience 
demonstrated to be a successful one, is to 
separate a cow from the herd two weeks be- 
fore the calf is due, and keep her in a box 


stall. Here she is left loose, and only turned 
out to get water, and put back again immedi- 
ately. When cows get chilled just before or 
after calving, they to milk 
fever, or if not this dangerous disease, they 
are liable to have fever 
placenta to be retained, which will make her 


are liable have 


enough to cause the 
a poor cow all summer, and her milk really 
unfit for human food, on account of the dan- 
ger of the absorption of virus from the decay- 


ing mass. The utmost pains should always 


are excellent, and farmer should raise 
enough for this purpose, if for nothing else. 
A quart of oil meal, with four quarts of bran, 
fed daily for two weeks, or, what is better, 
for a month, to a cow before calving, will give 
ier additional strength, and if a peck of roots 
be added, it will be much better 


every 


It is not a good plan to feed a cow too 
largely a day or two before calving. This 


would have a tendency to give her the scours 
and weaken her. What is wanted is strength 
and a vigorous tone to the whole system. 
Moderate feeding for a time beforehand with 
extra food, being kept from exposure and ex- 
citement will prepare a cow to bear her calf 
without sickness orloss. Afterward the same 
food and treatment should follow, increasing 
the extra feeding after a few days to provide 
for the drain upon her to make milk. No 
cold water should be given to her for several 
days, and it would be well to omit the roots 
for the same length of time, lest they might 
cause a chill.— Chicago Herald. 

FEEDING SOUR FOOD TO PIGS. 

The prevailing notion that the hog has di- 
gestion equal to any undertaking in the way 
of converting crude or offensive food, leads 
many to give, in excessive quantities, what- 
ever refuse happens to be on hand, whether 
spoiled grain, putrid meat, or other refuse. 
The result of such a mess, when given to a 
sow about to pig, or having a litter at her 
side, is inevitably damaging to the pigs. The 
milk glands act in such a case as an outlet for 
offending substances that get into the system 
through the stomach, or that, through any 
species of disordered action, are engendered 
within the system. From this it will be seen 
that the milk of an animal not in a perfect 
state of health must contain = cuneiiche 
portion of the impurities that are from hour 
to hour given off. The fact that poison taken 
into the system of the young, either human or 
brute, through the milk, acts so promptly, 
generally producing disorder of the stomach 
and bowels within a very few hours, is sufli- 
cient proof of the virulence of the poison as 
well as of the importance of guarding against 
such accumulations within the system of the 
brood sow while suckling her young. Dry 
corn gives a tendency to feverishness. Too 
much sour slops, if the sow be debarred from 
access to the earth, ashes, charcoal and like 
substances capable of neutralizing the access 
of acid, will derange digestion. The blood 
becomes im , and, as stated, these impuri- 
ties escape in part into the milk.—Live 

. 









or fermented food.— Prof. 
Tribune. 


down upon the hoofs, would not of itself be 
considered an unlikely CONSEGUCNICE ol expo 
sure under such cme umstances, If no conta- 
pion followed, nothing, inde« d, would be 
thought more natural than that such local 
effects were due to the hardships undergone 


by lean 


place 


cattle in being driven from place to 
But the terrible ot 
makes so home ly and commonplace an origin 
lemporary aliments 
due to hardships are not foot-and-mouth dis- 
it 


power contagion 


seem utterly insufficient. 


eases, as we know If we inquire more 
closely, however, into the circumstances, we 
shall find all the more reason to distinguish 


between the poorly-fed and hardly-d 


catth and the farm stock with which 
the former are brought into contact at mar- 
kets, on the way to markets, or after changing 
owners The morbid condition of the mouth 
feet adds but littl the 
vagrant droves that are driven from place to 
place until they are all disposed of : but once let 
a lean and distressed animal, with soreness of 
the into contact with well-fed 
and well-housed bullocks, and the same con- 
dition of the mouth and feet is communicated 
to the healthy animals with incredible certain- 
ty and rapidity. The cruel irony of the foot- 
and-mouth disease lies in the scarcely doubt- 
ful fact that it is conveyed from ill-fed and 
travel-worn brutes, who are themselves little 
the worse for it, to others that are in perfect 
condition, and that suffer acutely from it. 
rhe recent disastrous outbreak of ‘the disease 
in the royal farms at Windsor furnishes strik- 
ing evidence that the most systematic care and 
the most perfect housing are no safeguards 


riven store 
of dealers, 


and to the miseries of 


mouth, come 


against the contagion of a disease which must 
be referred, in the last resort, whether that 
be in Central Asia or in Hungary, or nearer 
home, to common hardships and to natural 


Causes 
BREWERY REFUSE IN MILK. 

The enormous amounts of spent grains which 
come from the breweries of this country are 
all consumed by domestic animals in the neigh- 
borhood of the breweries, and by far the 
larger part of it by mileh cows. The volume 
of milk which a cow will give depends very 
largely on the amount of flesh-producing food 
she can digest, and brewers’ grains, which 
abound in flesh-forming matter, easy of diges- 
tion by reason of the treatment it receives, 
responds forcibly to this rule. There are but 
few foods which will stimulate a large flow of 
milk equal to brewers’ grains, but there is no 
butter in it. When used as an exclusive diet, 
the milk of cows consuming it soon ceases to 
produce any butter. When used as a partial 
feed, the butter product will be gauged by the 
other food used with the grains. 

As the grains increase the weight of milk 
and decrease its value for butter production, 
it is very unfair for patrons of a creamery to 
feed grains to their cows unless all the pat- 
rons do the same. It is an artful way of wa- 
tering milk—the milk being watered before it 
comes from the cow, instead of afterward. 
So far as butter-making is concerned, both 
modes of watering produce exactly the same 
results, and, if not the legal, the moral is the 
same in either case. It means something for 
nothing ; or, to phrase it a little more exactly, 
it means money for water. By far the largest 
part of brewers’ refuse goes to feed the cows 
which supply with so-called milk the city or 
village in which the brewing is done. The 
people who ore a= the milk expect it will be 
watered ‘“‘all it will bear,” and it is a matter 
of little account to them whether the i 
is done before or after milking. Cows sup- 
plying milk to a creamery should have no sour 
Arnold, in N. ¥, 
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the matter before the Presldent. He did so, 
and in the strongest terms protested against 
Dr. Loring’s action. There is reason to be- 
| lieve that he strongly urged that if either the 
| Commissioner or the chemist must be removed, 
it ought not to be the latter. 
It is understood that the President has been 
| very strongly impressed with the statements 
| made to him on this subject, but that he is 
| embarrassed by the fact that the law gives the 
Commissioner of Agriculture the sole power 
to appoint and remove his subordinates. The 
matter is not likely to be allowed to rest, 
| however; for Dr. Collier's friends show a 
| strong disposition to wage war against the 
Commissioner himself, it that shall become 
necessary in order to secure justice for Col- 
lier. He appears to have on his side not only 
| strong political influence and the sympathy 
and support of scientific men generally, but 
‘also the large body of sorghum growers and 
manufacturers throughout the country, who 


regard him as the ablest and most valuable 
advocate their interests possess; while, on 


the contrary, they regard Commissioner Lor- 
ing with much suspicion. 


PERSONAL. 
The colored man is coming to the front in 
The new Collector at the port of 
Memphis, Thomas F. Casulls, is a black man, | 


Tennessee. 


and his bond for 830,000 is signed by men of 


his own race. | 


New 
York, has had his commission as Deputy 
Sheriff revoked, because he had established a 


regular system of payments to him for immu- 


Tom Lee, the richest Chinaman in 


nity from prosecution by the keepers of 
Chinese gambling places. 

Eliza Pinkston, the famous Louisiana wit- 
ness in the electoral controversy of 1876 and 
1877, has died in jail at Canton, Miss., where 
she was serving a term for larceny. 

Lieut. Wissmann, a German army officer, 
has made a successful journey across the Con- | 
of 


on the west 


Africa, from San Paola de Londa, 
the 


He succeeded in exploring Dr. Liv- 


tinent 


coast, to Saadani, on east 


coast. 
ingstone’s Lake Lincoln, which had been in- 
correctly described by both Cameron and 
Stanley, and definitely determined its geo- 
graphical position. 

Secretary Chandler has issued instructions 
to Rear Admiral Baldwin, commanding the 
United States naval forces on the European 
station, to proceed with his personal staff to 
Moscow to attend the forthcoming coronation 
of the Czar. 

Mr. Leverett Saltonstall has been appoint- 
ed by the Governor and Council a trustee for 
the Massachusetts School for Idiotic and Fee- 
ble-minded Youth, in place of Mr. Tilly 
Haynes, who failed to qualify. 

Tur Carrte Quarantine.—The first ani- 
mals to occupy the new United States Quar- 
antine buildings at Waltham, are an importa- 
tion of fifty head of fine stock direct from the 
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RELIABLE TESTIMONY. 


Puitapecpnia, Pa., Sept. 6, 1882. 

Hop Bitters Co. 

lan 74 years old, have lived 34 years in 
Philadelphia, and well known among Ger- 
mans. have been troubled 12 years with a 
white swelling on my right foot, and gettin 
worse every year, and very painful, ant 
breaking out in hot weather. I consulted 
several doctors and they told me it was in- 
curable and I would have to take it with me 
in the grave. Some time ago I lost my appe- 
tite, was costive, had headache, and fever, in 
fact was very sick. I saw in the German 
Democrat that Hop Bitters was what I needed. 
I got a bottle, took it one week and was as 
well again as ever, and to my greatest sur- 
prise right from the first, my swelling went 
down gradually and I taking another bottle 
got entirely well of it. The wife of my neigh- 
bor had two such swellings on her legs and 
three bottles cured her. I think this is a 
great triumph far your bitters. 

Joun STO, 
No. 4 Young’s Alley, above Willow St. 








SrippsuHity, Inp., Nov. 13, 1881. 
Dear Sirs—I have read so much about 
Hop Bitters and always being afflicted with 
neuralgia, weakness, diseased stomach, never 
| having much health I tried a couple bottles ; 
it has strengthened and helped me more than 
any medicine or doctor. I am now on my 
third bottle and am thankful that it has helped 
me. I will advise all that are afflicted to give 

it a trial. Lucey Vain. 





Beat the World. 


Rockvitte, Conn., March 6, 1882. 
Hop Bitters Co. 
| have been taking your Hop Bitters for 
several weeks, and they beat the world. 
L. S. Lewis, Lewis’ axles machine. 
Lerronia, Pa., April 13,1882. 
Ho ) Bitters Co. . 
have not been well for three years, tried 
almost every kind of patent medicines and no 
less than seven doctors, one of Elmira, N. Y., 
none have done me any good. I finally tried 
your Hop Bitters and found them just the 
thing. I have praised them so highly there is 
a great number here who use them with great 
benefit and satisfaction. 
Very Respectfully Yours, R. Hunt. 
GENTLEMEN—The ‘‘Hop Bitters” meet with 
large sales and give general satisfaction, one 
case in particular you should know of. Mr. 
| John B. Green, 728 Spring Garden St., Phila., 
Pa., has been suffering from kidney affection, 
which superinduced rheumatism. He tried 
physicians and remedies in vain. He was 
obliged to take morphine to induce sleep, 
his trouble was so great. Reading your ad- 
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FARMERS! 


The season is backward, and your crops must get 
a quick and vigorous start in order to insure earliest 
The easiest and surest | 


maturity and largest yield. 
way to secure these results is to use the 


‘OLD RELIABLE” FERTILIZER, 
Bradley’s 
SUPERPHOSPHATE, 


For Twenty-two Years it has maintained 


its reputation as 


THE BEST IN THE MARKET, 


‘BRADLEY FERTILIZER G0. 


27 KILBY STREET, 
BOSTON. 


2tis 








_ SEEDS. 


NEW PEAS. 


| Telephone, Stratagem, Telegraph, Laxton’s 
| Marvel, Early Sunrise, Bliss’ American Won- 
der, Hovey’s First and Best, Veitch’s Per- 


| fection, Premium Gem, and 


vertisement in the ‘‘Christian at Work,” he | 


was prevailed upon by one of his daughters to 
try it. Three bottles effected a cure, and 
now he is an enthusiast for ‘‘Hop Bitters.” 
He is one of the oldest residents in the local- 
ity named ; and known as a gentleman of un- 
usual probity. Henry Torren, 

672 North 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


. . ) JELL 7 A. Ass 
Island of Jersey, imported by Mr. Edward Orrick Jettoway Mv. A. A OCIATION, ¢ 
‘ ne : ; s JeLLoway, O., Mar. 18, *82. ¢ 
Burnett of Deerfoot Farm, Southboro’, who | 77oy Bitters Manufacturing Co. 
personally selected them from some of the | have been using your Hop Bitters and 


best herds upon the Island. The animals ar- 
rived at Boston on Friday last, and were load- 


ed from the steamer directly into the cars at 


Heneral 4 ntelliqence. the wharf. They will remain-at the quaran- 

= 2 tine station for three months, as required by 

Potash Needed for Potatoes. law, and at the expiration of that time, if 

BERI IN, Mass., Nov. 10, 1882.— Gentle men,—I | they are found to be free from disease, will 
rage ppp gn i bates pong aap be delivered to their owner. For the pres- 


[ think if farmers will post them- 
in the chemistry of the farm they will use 
ut one chemical manure, and that the ‘“Stock- 
lige” all the time. It I wished to rob my soil of 
all its potash (one of the principal elements of plant 
tood) I should use some of the so-called superphos- 
phates of which the market is full; but as I wish 
to supply my soil with all the elements removed by 
the crop Lapply only the “Stockbridge.” I have 
used the Stockbridge in large quantities on corn, 
potatoes and grapes to my entire satisfaction. 
Respecttully, I. CROSSMAN. 
The Stockbridge contains so much potash that it 
is the best manure made for Potatoes and Grass. 


than ever before. 


selves 





ent, the animals will be confined to the sheds, 
and will not be exhibited to any one. 


The World Abroad. 


OF LATEST FOREIGN DIs- | 
PATCHES. 
Great Britain. 
As usual the British news for the week is full of 
“treasons, stratagems aud spoils,” and scarcely | 





SUMMARY 


A convict in the Louisiana State Prison made a | anything else is thought of sufficient importance to 
saw of the buckle on his trousers, and constructed | be worth telegraphing. The quiet tone of the great 
out of a splinter of wood a key, with w hich he un- | Irish Convention at Philadelphia last week appears 
locked the chain that bound him to the floor. to have greatly surprised the English press, which 

doubtless expected that the dynamite element | 


THE BLADDER, 
Kidney and 


CATARRH OF 
Stinging irritation, inflammation, all 
Urinary Complaints, cured by “Buchu-paiba,. 


#1. 
\ PoRTLAND, (Oregon) Chinese peddler refused 


English shilling offered as a two-bit piece, say- 
Me heap sabe. No chicken on 


an 
ing 


him.” 


“No good, 


One voice all over the land goes up from mothers, 
that says, “My daughters are so feeble and sad, 
strength, all out of breath and life at the 
What can we do for them?” The 
simple and full of hope. One to tour 
of Hop Bitters will make them healthy, 





1On. 








eeks’ ust 
rosy, sprightly, and cheerful. 

A Wisconsin court decides that a pound-master 
does not he an office or place of trust, and need 
not therefore be sworn. The swearing is done by 
the owner of the cattle. 

THe “constantly ti ut” feeling so often ¢ xpe- 
rienced is the result mpoverished blood and 
consequent enfeebled vitality. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
feeds and enriches the blood reases the appetite, 


land the assimi- 
qualities. The system 
rapidly changes 


energy. 


and promotes digestion of the too 
lation of 
being thus invigorated, the feeli 


to a grateful sense of strength and 


its strengthening 


Ar recent sales in London 129 tons of ivory were 

old at an average of $3750 per ton. <A large pro- 

portion were small tusks, showing that many young 
elephants are destroyed. 


Mr. 
lyn, writes 


James Wetts, of 360 Shroop Ave., Brook 
“My wife was suffering from extreme 


debility, she used Wheat Bitters with the most 
satisfactory result and pronounces it the best rem- 
edy in the world.’ 

\ cret charged with poaching was recently 


might up for trial at Pontefract, England., and 
scquitted by the justices, who ruled that the law 
makes no provision for the punishment of women 
oachers. A few days later the same young person 
was arrested for picking pockets and sent to prison 
tor ten days. 


rIND Rewer from their headache, 


LADIES WILI 
costiveness, swimming in the head, colic, sour 
stomach, restlessness., etc., by taking Simmons 


Liver Regulator. It is mild, safe and pleasant. 
\ rew figures will show the extent of our trade 
th Australia to be greater than is generally sup- 








would be strong enough to control the action of the 
convention, and several of the leading newspapers 
declare that the convention was really only intend- 
ed to mask the purposes of the conspirators. 

It is stated that documents containing charges 
against the dozen persons now in America who are 
accused of the murder of Kenney and Bailey, have 
been forwarded to Mr. Sackville West, the British | 
Minister at Washington. Depositions will be lodged | 
in the cases of five more alleged murderers, and it 
is declared at London, though denied at Washing- 
ton, that secret negotiations are now proceeding be- | 
tween the British and American governments with | 
a view to the extradition of these men. 

The second trial of Timothy Kelly for participat- 
ing in the Phoenix Park murders has resulted in a | 
disagreement of the jury. It is probable that the | 
prisoner will be tried again by special commission 
as provided by the “prevention of crimes” act. 
Michael Fagan, another of the accused persons, has 
been convicted, and sentenced to be hanged, and 
Fitzharris, alias “Skin—the Goat,” has been ac- 
quitted, 

It is reported that, these trials being concluded, the 
government, having no further use for Carey the 
informer, on whose testimony principally the trials 
have hinged, will proceed to try him for two or 
three other murders in which he has been engaged, 
and will convict him and hang him, so as to get 
him out of the way. 

Iwo of the alleged dynamiters arrested at Cork 
have been discharged ; the others have been sent to 
Liverpool. The London dynamite prisoners have 
been again examined, and again remanded. The 
testimony, so far as reported, points very strongly to | 
\merica as being the headquarters and refuge of 
the gang. 

Another conspiracy to murder has been discov- 
ered, on the evidence of one Devine, who was ar- 
rested for participation in the murder of Detective 
Cox, and who has turned informer. This appears 
to be a genuine conspiracy, and not a scare; at 
least Mr. Trevelyan, Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
has announced in the House of Commons that he 
fully believed in its existence, and hoped to bring 
the guilty parties to justice. } 

The Canadian Pacific Railway, and certain Cana- | 
dian land companies, have made a proposition, 
which the government is favorably considering, 
with regard to the settlement of Irish emigrants on 
their lands. The proposal is to settle 5000 families, 
numbering in the aggregate 25,000 persons, on gov- 
ernment lands under the homestead laws, which 


posed. In eleven years the increase has been from | give each family 160 acres tree. The promoters of | 
2,709,313 to S17,411,356. The number of letters | the scheme would become security for £1,000,000 
in three months was 47,584; papers, 124,752. to be advanced, interest free, by Great Britain for 
; . , ten years, to be devoted to loans sufficient to start 
I EWENTY-FOU eautiful colors of the Dia- each family, or they would become security for 
mond Dyes, for Silk, Wool, Cotton, &c., 10 cts. £2,000,000, ‘with which they would relieve the 
each. <A child can use with perfect success. crowded districts of Ireland of 50,000. 
lr is reported that one of the largest amounts The latest Papal utterance concerns Irish affairs, | 
ver granted in any country as a compensation for and gives great satisfaction to both the government | 
a railroad accident to one person was recently giy- | and the press. The Pope declares that it is the 
en in Scotland to an engineer. The loss of a foot | pressing duty of the Catholic clergy in Ireland to 
vas compensated by £8250 or $41,250. exert themselves toward suppressing disloyalty, 
; both from a sense of good policy and for the sake 
THAT HUSBAND OF MINE of the interests of the church ot God. 
Is three times the man he was before he began 


using “Wells’ Health Renewer.” $1. Druggists. 


Near the head waters of the Sisquoc River in 
California, a hitherto unexplored region, a water- 
fall six or seven hundred feet high has been discov- 
ered. The whole region is said to be remarkably 
wild and picturesque. The locality of the waterfall 
is said to rival the Yosemite Valley in grandeur. 

Printers’ ink and paper are the agencies used 
to publish to the American people the fact that Dr. 
Graves’ Heart Regulator cwres heart disease, sleep- 
lessness, and nervous prostration. 

Jumuo, Barnum’s elephant-in-chief, is noted for 
his appetite. He eats five hundred pounds of hay 
a day, seven bushels of oats, any quantity of con- 
fectionary and fruit, and buns sufficient to start ¢ 
good sized bakery. 


VEGETINE has suddenly become a household 
word, simply because it is curing the suffering pub- 
lic of all diseases arising from impure blood, which 
many other remedies have failed to reach. It is 
justly called “Nature’s Remedy,” being composed 
exclusively of barks, roots and herbs. Its action 
upon disease is truly wonderful. It may be given 
to an infant with perfect safety. 

A LARGE party of Norwegian wood-choppers 
have arrived in this country under a contract to 
work among the forests of Minnesota. 

A goop name at home is a tower of strength 
abroad. Ten times as much Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
used in Lowell as of any other. 

SouTHERN New Mexico is especially adapted to 
sheep raising, and the business is growing with 
great rapidity. According to the census of 1880 
there were then 10,000,000 sheep in the country, and 
it is estimated that this number has since increased 
to 30,000,000. Last year over 30,000,000 pounds of 
wool were shipped from the Territory. The profits 
of the business are enormous. 

PrnkHaAm’s Vegetable Compound is 


Lypia E. — 4 
res in female diseases. 


daily working wonderful cu 


THE COMMISSIONER AND THE 
CHEMIST. 


The Washington correspondent of the New | 
York Pribune, says, of the recent removal of 
Dr. Collier from the post of chief chemist to 
the Department of Agriculture ; It is already 
apparent that Commissioner Loring will be 
more or less troubled for some time to come 
on account of his summary dismissal of Dr. 
Collier. It is possible that when the commis- 
sioner removed without any warning, a man | 
who had been nearly six years in the Depart- | 
ment, he did not know that the dismissed offi- 
cial had very influential and powerful friends 
in political life, as well as among the leading 
scientific men of the country. 

One of Dr. Collier’s warmest friends is Sen- 
ator Morrill, who, as soon ashe heard of the re- 
moval, went to the President, unsolicited, and 
protested in strong terms against it. Senator 
fsdmunds is also a warm friend of the dis- 
charged chemist, and he, too, protested, as 
also did other influential Senators and Repre- 
sentatives. When the National Academy of 
Sciences assembled here last week several of 
the members who are familiar with Dr. Col- 
lier’s excellent work expressed much surprise 
and considerable indignation at the action of 
Dr. Loring. Among them was Professor Sil- 
liman, who was chairman of the committee ap- 
pointed by the Academy to investigate and re- 

ort upon Dr. Collier’s sorghum experiments. 
*rof, 


. Silliman returned to Washington for the 
express purpose, it is Abhay a of laying 





| 

} 
France. | 
The preamble of the bill providing for an appro- | 
priation for the expedition to Tonquin declares | 
that the government does not contemplate an ag- | 
gressive enterprise, but merely an expedition of a | 
limited scope, sufficient to support the claims of | 
France in that country. The expedition will con- 
sist of one ironclad, six torpedo boats, two gun- 
boats and three transports for the conveyance of 
troops. The news of these preparations has pro- 
duced such excitement in China that it is deemed 
prudent to retain several French ironclads at Shang- 
hai and Hong Kong. ‘Therefore only a portion of 
the squadron in Chinese waters will proceed to 
Tonquin. It is expected that Captain Kergaradec, 
French envoy to Annam, will be appointed lieu- 
tenant-governor of Tonquin when a protectorate is 
established. It is stated that the French minister 
to Pekin, who was ordered to return home, has 
been instructed to remain at Pekin until further 
orders. 

One hundred miners were killed by the explo- 
sion of a coal mine at Bessiges last week. 

Germany. 

The recent edict against the importation of 
American pork into Germany bids fair to lead to 
some diplomatic complications. Mr. Sargent, the 
United States Minister, made a report on the sub- 
ject to his government, which was published in the 
American papers, and copied into some of the 
German journals. Some of the statements in this 
report aroused indignation in high places, and call- 
ed down upon Mr. Sargent the wrath of the Na- 
tional Zeitung, and other papers, until he pointed 
out that the statements in his despatch, which were 
made the particular object of attack, were in fact 
quotations from a German paper, and were duly 
credited to it by him. Mr. Sargent further de- 
clared that there was no truth in the statement 
that he had said that the probibition of the 
importation of American pork was an_ illegal 
measure, and was carried despite the opposition of 
the Reichstag. It is considered hardly probable 
that the attack of the North German Gazette upon 
the American Minister will necessitate the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Sargent. Mr. Sargent has had little 
direct intercourse with Prince Bismarck since his 
arrival here. 

Russia. 


Kight officers, including a colonel, have been ar- 
rested on suspicion of being connected with the ni- 
hilists. Sixteen officers have also been arrested at 
Smolensk. It is stated that a widespread military 
conspiracy has been discovered. Documents were 
found at Smolensk showing that the coronation of 
the Czar would be undisturbed, but that something 
very serious would happen immediately after the 
event. 


General Items. 


A proposal for the naturalization of Sweden has 
been rejected by the Rigsdag of that country. 

The Malagassy envoys have asked the protection 
of Germany against French aggression in Mada- 
gascar. 

A religious riot occurred in Port Said, Egypt 
on Sunday, several persons being killed an 
wounded. logical bas cin’ 

The Swedish Anthr Society award- 
ed Mr. Henry M. Stanley the medal instituted by 
the Society in memory of the return of the V 

Helen Marcoyitch, who attem to shoot King 
Milan in the cathedral at Be , and who subse- 
pe — to ee suicide, has been tried, 
convicted and sentenced to death. 

Queen Victoria will not open the international fish- 
ery exhibition, to be held in London on the 12th 
proximo. 

The inportetion of American pork into Greece 
has been forbidden. 

Haytien advices state thas stra peineipal soviien 
of Miregeene is now in ion of a. 
ment troops, and that insurrectionists no 
visible point of retreat from the In_ conse- 


quence of the revolt the port has declared 





| and having tested it by the side of four other kinds of 


find them what you recommend them to be 
|for kidney (viz., superior to all 
| others. ) J. L. Hinpernranp. 





disease, 


Vertigo, Dizziness and Blindness. 
Orrick Utica MorninG Herarp, ? 
Utica, Feb. 18, 1882. § 

I have been troubled with vertigo since last 
July, and have suffered greatly every night 
after any considerable exertion from dizziness 
and blindness. I tried two bottles of Hop 
Bitters, and since then have been entirely re- 
lieved. Respectfully Yours, 

J. J. FLANIGAN. 


Hop Bitters Co. June 15, 1881. 

I have been suffering five years past with 
neuralgia, liver complaint, dyspepsia and kid- 
ney complaint, and I have doctored with four- 
teen different doctors who did me no good. 
At last I tried Hop Bitters, and after I used a 
few bottles I received a great benefit from 
them, and if I had used Hop Bitters regularly 
I would have been well before. I know them 
to be the best medicine in the world for ner- 
vous diseases of all kinds. 

James Coonrs, 
Beeclington, Barber County, W. Va. 


Wicked for Clergymen. 

‘“*T believe it to be all wrong and even wick- 
ed for clergymen or other public men to be | 
led into giving testimonials to quack doctors | 
or patent medicines, but when a really merito- | 
rious article, composed of valuable remedies 
known to all, and that all physicians use and 


| trust in daily, we should freely commend it. 


I therefore cheerfully and heartily commend 
Hop Bitters for the good they have done me 
and my friends, firmly believing they have no 


A ‘ ° 7 ; a year. Specimen copies free. Address 
equal for family use. I will not be without | CLARKE, Manchester, N. H. $t1S 
them. é , — EVERY ONE Who Owns a WAGON Wants 
Rev. B. R.—, Washington, D. C._ EUREKA FOLDING 
A good Baptist clergyman of Bergen, N. L ue 


Y., a strong temperance man, suffered with 
kidney trouble, neuralgia and dizziness almost 
to blindness, over two years after he was ad- 
vised that Hop Bitters would cure him, be- | 
cause he was afraid of and prejudiced against 
the word ‘‘bitters.” Since his cure he says 
none need fear but trust in Hop Bitters. 

My wife and daughter were made healthy 
by the use of Hop Bitters and I recommend 
them to my people.—Methodist Clergyman, 
Mexico, N. Y. 

I had severe attacks of Gravel and Kidney 
trouble; was unable to get any medicine or 
doctor to cure me until I used Hop Bitters, 
and they cured me ina short time.—A dis- 
tinguished lawyer and temperance orator of 
Wayne County, N.Y 





Business Notices. 


Our best farmers claim they can raise larger crops 
of potatoes and corn and mature them earlier by using | 
a good phosphate, than with barn manure. On this 
subject we publish the following communication : 

HANSON, Mass., Novy. 14, 1882. 

Having used Bradley’s Phosphate for several years, 
fertilizer in 1881,1 can say that it has given the best | 
satisfaction of any fertilizer I have used. I used it this 
year principally upon potatoes. A part of it was used 
upon land where I bad ploughed under a good coat of 
stable manure, and I had a good crop upon both fields. 
The potatoes were the finest I have raised for many | 
years, and are much smoother and of better quality | 
than those raised on manure alone. | 

FRANK BOURNE. 


HOOD'S SARS- 


aparilla works through the blood, vitalizing, enrich- 
ing and purifying it. It tones up and strengthens 
the stomach, creates an appetite, restores and reno- 
vates the whole system and makes the weak strong. 
C. L. Hood & Co., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. Price 
$1, six for $5. Sold by druggists and dealers. 





Rlarriages and Deaths. 
MARRIED. 


In Brewster, April 26, by Rev. C. A. Bradley, Mr. 
Charles H. Freeman to Miss Cornelia A. Lincoln, both 
of Brewster. 

In Newburyport, April 24, by Rev. C. Mills, Mr. 
Charles F. Wilson to Miss Addie C. Lord. 

In Wellesley, April 27, by Rev. Warren H. Cudworth, 
Mr. Henry D: Winton to Miss Clara L. Dillaway, all 
of Wellesley. 

In Brookline, April 26, by Rev. S. K. Lothrop, D. D., 
Herbert Jaques of Boston to Harriet Sales, daughter 
of Charles Francis of Chestnut Hill. 

In Quincey, April 24, by Rev. C. R. Tenney, William 
E. Worcester to Josephine A. Bucknam. 

In Salem, Mass., by Rev. Fielder Israel, Mr. Frank 
L. Wing to Laura L. Savory. 

In Charlestown, N. H., April 26, by Rev. T. D. How- 
ard, Mr. Benjamin A. Gibson of Weeping Water, Neb., 
to Miss Mary 8., daughter of Hon. « Cushing of 
Charlestown. 


“e 





DIED. 


In this city, April 27, Rebecca Bell, widow of James 
Bell, formerly of Haverhill, N.-H, 82 yrs. 6 mos. 

In Melrose, April 28, William Parker, 84 yrs. 9 mos. 

In Winchendon, April 26, Mrs. Relief L., wife of Rev. 
C. V. Spear of Pittstield, 58 yrs. 7 mos. 

In Norwood, April 27, N. Newman Sumner, 60 yrs. 2 
mos. 

In Somerville, April 24, Edward G. Stevens, 83 yrs. 

In Marston Mills, Barnstable, April 21, Luther Hinck- 
ley, 03 yrs. 11 mos, 

In Lynn, April 23, Mrs. Ann Johnson, 71 yrs. 7 mos., 
wife of the late Capt. Benjamin Johnson. 

In Weston, April 2s, Miss Maria Fiske, 82 yrs. 11 
mos. 
In Malden, April 29, Mr. John N. Harwood, 66 yrs. 4 


mos. 
In Hyde Park, April 29, Nathaniel Hibbard, 73 yrs. 
4 mos. 
In New Ipswich, N. H.. Mrs. Almira 8. Wilkins, 85 
yrs. 





Ovr Provision Exrorts.—The commer- 
cial tables published by the government, show 
that our export of fresh beef, salted beef, ba- 
con, hams, and butter, is ee increasing 
upon that of last year; while , tallow and 
cheese still show a diminution. The nominal 
value of the provisions exported in March, 
1882, was $7,993,329, inst $9,941,429, in 
March, 1883. It is believed that a similar 
proportion can be maintained for the remaind- 
er of the fiscal year; yet the entire year will 
show a slight falling off from the res re- 
ported for the year 1881-2. Much more 
might be sopeegted in that kind of trade, 
if exporters and home producers offered the 
best articles only, and, let it not be forgotten, 
if our m ts were d 
abroad. It is a di , either to our State 
Department, or to its Ministers, that some of 
our provisions are excluded from French and 
German markets, just as if we did not offer 
better goods than do our selfish critics.—Ad- 
vertiser 





Your Ruppsr Coatep Scytue gaye good satis- 
faction, said J. Hutchinson & Co,, Branford, Conn, 
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All the Popular Leading Kinds. 


Also, the largest assortment of Select Vegetable 


and Flower Seeds in the country; the best varie- | 
ties of Sweet Corn, Beans, &c. 


Best Lawn Crass Seed, | 


ind all other kinds of Grass and Clover Seeds, 


Hungarian Grass, Millet, Spring Rye, Bar- 
ley, Seed Oats, &c.; all at lowest prices. 


Catalogues free. 


HOVEY & CO., 


“ee 16 South Market Street, BOSTON. 


MEADOW KING MOWER. 





THIS FAVORITE MOWER still commands 
he attention of the farmers of the world. 
ears we have been unable to fill all orders. I suggest 
hat parties intending to buy, give subject early atten 
ion. Descriptive catalogue free. 
10t18 FRED ATWOOD, Winterport, Me. 

WANTED, 
Y A YOUNG MAN, A SITUATION ON 

a Farm, where he can learn farming in all its 


yranches. Good refereuces can be given. 


2tis Address EF. G. F., Box 167, Boston, Mass 


or several 
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sults of actual experience, 
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is the cheapest paper of its class published. 


, ~ Y 7 

ENSILAGH, 
ROM THREE TO FIVE ARTICLES IN 
the MIRROK AND FARMER each week upon Silos 
nd Ensilage, from practical farmers, giving the re 
Phe Mirror AND FAR 
Ek is the leading agricultural paper in New England, 
stablished in 1850, has § large pages, 56 columns, and 
Only 31.00 
JOHN B. 







A El 

CANO! TOP, 
like an umbrella, 
le: 


ess than 12 Ibs. Can be 

taken off or put on in 3 min 

in sizes to fit 

! business wagons, pleasure 
r/ wagons and buggies. Send 
= <j for illustrated circular and 
ay price list. Agents wantec 
xeverywhere. State where vou 
saw this. D. G, BEERS & 


utes. Made 
CO.,, Patentees and M'f’rs, Sandy Hook, Conn. 







W Anz=D: SITUATION ON A FAKM 


by an American young man of good habits, able 


and willing to work; desirous of learning the busi- | 


ness, 


5s 


Address FOREST D. COUILLARD, 36 Auburn 
t., Charlestown, Mass. 1tis# 





‘The Perfect Side Hill Plow. 


w 
be 


st 


latest improved farm machinery. 


\ 


ERXOKS OF YOUTH. | 


Prescription Free for the speedy cure of Nervous De- 
bility, Lost Manhood, and all disorders brought on by 


indiscretions or excesses. Any Druggist has the in- | 
gredients Address DAVIDSON & ©0O., No. 
8 Nassau Street, New York. | 
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Found at last in the Improved 
North Plow. We 
will send this to any one in 






American 





s — 


ant of a Side Hill Plow, and if not the Best Plow to 

» obtained, it can be returned free of any expense. 

It can be found at our store, also a large and choice 
ock of Field, Garden and Grass Seed, and 
We are sole Boston | 
gents for J. J. H. Gregory’s Seeds. Send for our Il 
strated Tool and Seed Catalogue. 


Cc. H. THOMPSON & CO., | 


Seeeeg eevsessggGeggco 


16 71 Clinton St., Boston. 


WE GIVE Vitiier 


LADIES on trial E 


r. 
and a Beautiful Gt LDEN 
R BOX, containing Y s; 2 Steel Bod- 


100 Best Needle 3 
kins; 3 long Darners, 2 short and 2 extra fine Darners; 2 Wool, | 
2 Yarn, 1 Worsted, 1 Motto, 2 Carpet and % Button Needles; 
1 Safety Pin; | Gold-Plated Chemise Stud; 1 Elegant Silver- | 
Plated Thimble; 1 Beautiful Gold-Plated Lace Pin, and 1 pair 
Elegant Lake George Diamond Earrings. tor 50 cts. Stamps 
taken. This great offer is made to introduce our paper in new 
homes, We guarantee the premiums alone cannot be bought 
at any store for less than $1.25 a or 
efunded. Order now, and secure a Big Bargain. 
va Fes The Social Visitor, Box 3139, Boston, Mass. 








designs. 
Ring ora Leaver 
Handkerchief ‘or #1. Iho 


x ith I q le book, .. 
pn oy ome lhe 
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A NOTED BUT UNTITLED WOMSN. 
{From the Boston Globe.) 











Measrs, Editors :— 

The above is a good likeness of Mrs. Lydia E. Pink- 
ham, of Lynn, Mass., who above allother human beings 
may be truthfully called the “Dear Friend of Woman,” 
assome of her correspondents love to call her. She 
is zealously devoted to her work, which is the outeome 
of a life-study, and is obliged to keep six lady 
assistants, to help her answer the large correspondence 
which daily pours in upon her, each bearing its special 
yurden of suffering, or joy at release from it. Her 
Vegetable Compound is a medicine for good and not | 
evil purposes. I have personally investigated it and 
am satisfied of the truth of this. 

On account of its proven merits, it is recommended 
and prescribed by the best physicians in the country. 
One says: “It works like a charm and savés much 
pain, It willcure entirely the worst form of falling 
of the uterus, Leucorrhcea, irregular and painful 
ifenstruation, all Ovarian Troubles, Inflammation and 
Ulceration, Floodings. all Displacements and the con- 
sequent spinal weakness, and is especially adapted to 
the Change of Life.” 

It permeates every portion of the system, and gives 
new life and vigor. It removes faintness, flatulency, 
destroys all craving for stimulants, and relieves weak- 
ness of the stomach. It cures Bloating, Headaches, 
Nervous Prostration, General Debility, Sleeplessness, 
Depression and Indigestion. That feeling of bearing 
down, causing pain, weight and backache, is always 
permanently cured by its use. It will at all times, and 
ander all circumstances, act in harmony with the law 
that governs the female system. 

It costs only $1. per bottle or six for $5., and is sold by 
druggists, Any advice required as to special cases, and 
the names of many who have been restored to perfect 
health by the use of the Vegetable <ompound, can be 
obtained by addressing Mrs. P., with Stamp for reply, 
at her home in Lynn, Mass. 

For Kidney Complaint of either sex this compound is 

as abundant testimonials show. 

“Mrs, Pinkham’s Liver Pills,” says one writer, “are 
the best in the world for the cure of Constipation. 
Biliousness and Torpidity of the liver. Her Blood 
Purifier works wonders in its special line and bids fair 
to equal the Compound in its popularity. 

All must respect her «us an Angel of Mercy whose sole 
ambition is to do good to others, 

Mrs. A, M. D, 





Philadelphia, Pa, @ 
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BECAUSE it will fit any Plow, 
BECAUSE it is Simple, 
BECAUSE it is Strong, 
BECAUSE itis Easily Operated, 


BECAUSE it is Easy for Man and Beast, 


BECAUSE it can turn a Square Corner, 
BECAUSE it Beats ’em all in Stony Land, 
BECAUSE it Lessens the Draft of the Plow, 
BECAUSE it attaches to a Harrow, 


‘It 


BECAUSE it is Time-Tested. 


is having a LARGER SALE than all 
other Sulky Plows and Plow 


Sulkies, combined. 


E WHITMAN & BARNES MFC CO. 


3°2 South Market 


“se 


Street, 
BOSTON, Mass. 


een 


AMES 








QUINCY HALL 


arr 53 Beekman 


CENTENNIAL * Swiv 





CENTENNIAL SWIVEL PLOWS 


_ AMES PLOW COMPANY 
| SOLE MAKERS 


ames Plow CoD 





~ BOSTON 


St. New York. 





“SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC GUANO. 


ANNUAL SALES, 


50,000 TONS. 


This old and reliable Fertilizer, which has been on the market for 














or Flower Bed. 


elements 


convinced 


Pamphlets, with testimonials, etc., forwarded fr 
there is no local agent in your vicinity, address 


GLIDDEN & 


eighteen years, is unsurpassed for use on Farm, Garden, Lawn. 


Itisa complete manure, rich in all the necessary 


The Farmer who plants his crops, looking to the money 
they will return, finds that every dollar’s worth of 


SOLUBLE PACIFIC CUANO 


s applied to the soil, repays its cost many times over 


and be 
if 


Try it, 
CURTIS, 
Gen’l Selling Agents, Boston, Mass. 




























t ‘ £ nx. & L. ALLEN 
M anet ‘ iz? & 129 Catharine §t., Philadelphia, Pa 


at 
& CO., Paventees and 5 . 
JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, 51, 52 and 53 North Market Street, Boston, Mass 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island and New Hampshire. 


Ww ROBERT & JAMES FARQUHAR, 
NE CROWERS, IMPORTERS AND DEALERS, 


SEED 19 South Market Street, Boston. 
Invite a call from Farmers, Gardeners, &c., to examine their large stock of HOME 


Co. 
Croup, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 
JOHNSON’S ANODYNE LINIMENT will posi- 
tively prevent these terrible diseases, and will cure nine 
cases out of ten. Information that will save many lives, 
sent free by mail. Don't delay a moment, Prevention ig 
better than cure. 1. 8. Jounson & Co., Boston, Mass, 
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, General Agents for Eastern 


steops 





GROWN and IMPORTED SEEDS, all NEW and SELECT; none are better, none cheaper Long 
experience as practical men enables us to offer specially Reliable Seeds. Call or write for 
Catalogue ; if will pay you. 13ts 








BRADLEY’S 


SUPERPHOSPHATE 


THE ACKNOWLEDGED STANDARD 
FERTILIZER! 





An artificial fertilizer, to be both quick in its effects 
and lasting in its results, must be a good SUPER 
PHOSPHATE, for in this lies the fundamental prin 
ciple of commercial fertilizers, the foundation of their 
manufacture being the discovery of the process of 
manufacturing Superphosphate from bone and = sul 
phurie aci The great superiority of BRADLEY'S 
SUPERPHOSPHATE over all other fertilizers is due 
to its being «a high grade Superphosphate, containing 
phosphoric acid, nitrogen, potash and all other neces 
sury elements of plant food, in proportions and from 
materials found by the practical experience of 22 years 
to be the best to meet the requirements of a// crops 

In distinction from “special Fertilizers,’”’ adapted 
containing all 


only for special crops, this Phosphate, 

the ingredients of plant-food in the best form and in 
sufficient quantities, is a PERFECT FERTILIZER 
for all crops, and is equally well adapted for use with 


or without manure. 
Send for pamphlet, mailed free to any address 


Bradley Fertilizer Co, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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< Ss 
HAS NO EQUAL. 


rhe only Plow without a landside. All the friction 
that would come on the landside and bottom of the 
Plow and the weight of the furrow slice is carried on 
the wheels. It is of very lght draft, and pulverizes 
the land perfectly. Will send one to any responsible 
man if he will agree to buy it if he likes it. 


Oliver Chilled Plows, 
Oliver Steel Plow, 
Chilled Swivel Plows. 
Whipple Spring Harrow, 


WITH AND WITHOUT WHEELS. 


WHITTEMORE BROS,, 


16 80 & 82 South Market Street, BOSTON. 





Stone Drain Pipe, Sand, Plaster, Cement, 
Boston. 


Shovels. WALDO BROS., 88 Watér Street, 
13t16 


for our 


HARDY TREES 


climate. READING NURSERY (established in 
1854). Fruits for orchards and gardens. Shade 
Trees, Maples, &c., for Streets, Lawns or Parks. 
Shrubs, Trailing Vines and Roses. EVER- 


GREEN Trees | to 10 feet high, and Hardy Her- 

baceous Plants for Borders and Lawn beds. 
Descriptive Priced Catalogue by mail free. 

Stl, JACOB W. MANNING, Reading, Mass. 


ON 

























6 —. 
Iron Levers, Steel Bearings, Brass TARE BEA 
JONES, BE PAYS THE orate OEY. 
Soldontrial. Warrants 5 years. Ali sizes as low. 
For free book, address 


JONES OF BINGHAMTON, 


BINGHAMTON, N. ¥. 
Steops 





PLANTS. 


I have this season the finest 
PLANTS ever grown at SUNNY- 
SIDE NURSERY, including the 
new and standard varieties. 

Catalogues sent free. 

CHAS. 8. PRATT, 





St low North Reading, Mass. 
ECCS FOR SALE, 
OM AMERICAN SEABRIGHTS, 


_ Rocks, and White Leghorns. The 
Stock took the First Prize at the New England Fair 
in 1882. Price $3 for 13 eggs; $5 for 26 eggs. 

13t9 MARCUS B. WARD, Worcester, Mass.% 


ERFUL INSTRUMENTS 


NY 


WOND 
i) 





Send fe Cireulars Catalogues of Music, &c. 
eTamn nette Co., Worcester, Mass. 


McTammany Orga 





‘CASADAY SULKY PLOW. 


STEARNS’ 
- AMMONIATED 


BONE 


SUPERPHOSPHATE. 


Always Standard and Reliable, and of the 
Highest Grade. 


Pays the Farmer better for the investment than any 
Fertilizer in the market 

If there is no Local Agent near you, send to us. For 
full information and testimonials from reliable Far 


mers, Who used the PHOSPHATE with excellent results 
last season, address the sole manufacturers, 


STEARNS AND COMPANY, 
FALL RIVER, Mass., and 

124 Front Street, NEW YORK CITY. 

For sale in Boston by C. H. THompson & Co.; 

Worcester, WILSON & HOLDEN; Springtield, Joseru 


MORGAN, and by our Agents in most points in New 
England ‘ A. CONANT, So. Framingham, Mass. 
Leroy C. HALL, Dutton St., Lowell, Mass eoplotf 


SEEDS. 


CHOICE SEEDS, 


EITHER FOR 


Hot-Beds, Market or Private 


Cardens, 
rhe OURS. 
We have all the desirable varieties, Best Home 
Grown and Foreign, at fair prices, and 


BEST IN QUALITY. 


Caialogues free on application. 


EVERETT & GLEASON, 
3 SOUTH MARKET ST., 34 


BOSTON, MASS. 
latf 


Wheeler's Eclipse Wind Engines. 


Over 11,000 of these noise 





oLlPSe less self-regu'ating storm- 
: proof mills in use. Tested 
15 years. The favorite 
wherever known. That it | 


“should bear the palm above 
all others” is due to its in- 
trinsic merits. It is built of 
the best of materials and 
constructed upon thoroughly 
scientific principles. uns 
in a lighter breeze than any 
Wind Engine with which it 
has ever competed. Below see extracts from letters: 

DAMON & Sons, Atlantic House, Nantasket, say :-— 
“We heartily endorse all the merits which you claim, 
as a durable, cheap, and reliable method of obtaining 
water.” 

HARVEY D. PARKER, Parker House, Boston, 
writes :—‘‘I do unhesitatingly pronounce it the best 
Wind Engine I ever saw, and all that can be desired.” 

G. W HOou.ts, Brighton, Mass., says:—I am con- 
vinced that it is a first class Mill in every respect. I 
have had one on my sheep barn for nine years, which 


| has given perfect satisfaction.” 


Dr. Dio Lewis writes :—“This Windmill seems to 
me the most perfect piece of mechanism I have ever 
seen. I think of you gratefully every time I hear the 
water pouring into my tank in the attic.” 

For circulars apply to 
L. H. WHEELER, 40 Oliver St., 

Boston, Mass. 
FARMERS, 
‘AVE YOUR TREES BY USING THE 


KW) Eclipse Tree Oil, $2.00 per gallon, full direc- 
tions on each can. Sure cure for Borers; does not 


52wl6 


stain or injure the tree; use spring and fall. For sale 
only by H. L. WOOD & CO., dealers in all kinds of 
Lubricating Oils, 120 Summer St., Boston. 4tliett 


Samples worth $5 
Port- 
5214 


per day at home. 
free. Address Stinson & Co., 


$5 to $2 


land, Me. 


Real Estate--- Stock. 


Executor’s Sale of Real Estate. 


Y VIRTUE OF A LICENSE FROM 
] the Probate Court for the County of Middlesex, 
will be sold at Public Auction, on TUESDAY, May 
15th, 1883, at 12 o'clock, noon, on the premises, all 
the interest, believed to be one undivided half, which 
Benjamin Davenport, late of Cambridge, Mass., de- 
ceased, had at his death, in or to a certain lot of land | 
called the Ballard lot, situated in the town of Hadley, | 
Massachusetts, between West and Middle Streets, on | 
the southerly side of the Old Bay Road, and bounded | 
thereon, and containing, by estimate, six acres more 
or less. JACOB A. DRESSER, Exr. 

Stl7 Will of Benj. Davenport. 


JERSEY BULL FOR SALE, 
3 Years Old. 
THOS. T. SWAN, Stoughton, 
Or enquire of BENJ. GANNETT, Sharon, Mass. 4t16¥ 


FARMS 


Welelomelerene es 





on James River, Va.,in a Northern set- 
tlement. Illustrated circular free. J. 
F. MANCHA, Claremont, Virginia. 








4016 


Evergreen and Deciduous 
REST TREES, BOTH NURSERY 
and Pasture grown, for rery low prices. Write 

to WM. MANN, Bangor, Me., stating sizes, kinds and 

quantities. at 





STRAWBERRIES, 


aries, Blackbqeries, Grapes and Currene. 
and Best Varieties. §~ Descriptive 


JOSEPH D. FITTS, Providence, B.I. 


Raspbe: 
Newest 
Catalogue 





6teopl0 


WANT a few Special Salesmen. Best 

Outfit for framing pictures in the world, and 
thousands of pictures to be ineverytown. Ad- 
dress H. B. WARDWELL, Auburn, Me. 4t17 


All New Enameled Gold and Floral Chromo 
af Cards, name on, 10c, W. H. Card Works, West 
ven, Ct, 8t13 











Legal Rotices 
— s — - 
OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 8S. PROBATE COURT. 
To the Heirs-at-Law, next of kin, and all other persons 
interested in the Estate of CHARLES ADAMS, late | 
of Chelmsford, in said County, deceased, Greeting: | 
Whereas, a certain instrument purporting to be the | 
last will and testament of said deceased has been pre- 
sented to said Court, for Probate, by Grorce Z. 
ADAMS, who prays that letters testamentary may be 
issued to him, the executor therein named, and that 
he may be exempt from givin a surety or sureties 
on his bond pursuant to sai and statute; You are 
hereby cited to par at a Probate Court, to be held 
at Lowell, in said County of Middlesex, on the third 
Tuesday of May next, at nine o’clock hefore noon, to 
show cause, if any you have, against the same. And 
said petitioner is hereb to give public notice 
thereof, by publishing this citation once a week, for 
three successive wee nm the new: called the 
New ENGLAND FARMER, printed st Boston, the last 
8, at least, before said Court. 
ie y Geomae x. Sax Pot anil in Jao pese 

y 

Danioali gel 

JH. Register. 





the Corbin Wheel Harrow. 


An Fy h Veterinary Surgeon and Chemusi, 
now traveling in this country, says that most 
of the Horse and Cattle Powders sold here 
are worthless trash. He says that Sheridan's 
Condition Powders are absolutely pure anc 
Nothing on earth will make hens lay like Sheridan's Condition Powder? Dose, I teasp'n- 
or sent by mail for 8 letter-stamps. I. 8. Jounson & Co., Boston, Mass, 


MAKE HENS LAY 


immensely valuable. 
tol pint food. Sold everywhere, 


26teop46 









= =a "7 °7 TZ for aSQUARE or UPRIGHT ROSEWOOD 
ea See 1 3. PIANOFORTE, with Swol, Book and Mus 
BE» 2. se ber only $30 foran Eight Stop. Sub-Bassand Octave-Coupler ORGAN, 
oy” ee ee Chapel Organs $65, Vipe Urrans $94, OTHER BARGAINS fully c& 
— xz Y t scribed in Illustrated Catalogue which is sent FREE with full particulars. 
Em”. VISITORS ARE ALWAYS WELCOME..<% 
ANIEL F, BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 


| _ BUCKEYE 
FORCE PUMPS. 











Adress or call upon 





rhe most Complete, Simple, Durable 
and Kasily Operated Pump ever made 
Has porcelain lined Cylinder NEVER 
FREEZES dapted for deep or sha 


and can be used with or wit! 
Every one 


ow wells, 


t wind engine warranted 


rHt 
NEW IRON TURBINE 
WIND ENGINE, 


ALSO 





the strongest and most durable Wind 
Engine in the world. Runs in a light 
breeze Will not shrink, swell, warp or 
ittle in the wind Thousands in use 
#e@ Send for Circular to 
Is conceded to be the most profitable farm implement EVERETT & SMALL, 
in use It is the original Dise Wheel Harrow, and is tl4 416 South Market St., Boston, Mass. 


superior to allothers. It can be readily taken apart 
for transportation, without the use of tools. It is easily 
and quickly, le either jointed or stiff, as desired; 
an essential | jointed dise harrow will do 


SMALL FRUIT PLANTS, 
( 1 RAPE VINES, ETC. ALL THE LEAD- 
¥ ing varieties, both new and old, at reasonable 


mint, a8 no 


rood we hard, lumpy soils he wl are of 

es rk - ~w —- soil Phe heels ’ : rates New Illustrated Catalogue free Address 
steel, 13 or 16 inches in diameter, as ordered. The teonl0 IRVING ALI EN @ field, M 
seat is adjustable to man or boy, and is hung in stir a : ; Se ee 


rups to avoid jolting. The scrapers are reciprocating, 
and are brought in contact with each dise simultane 


GPRM Tail dircestous fomnesitng the bert 





ously, by a lever he gungs are set one behind the Pat. B Hive in the world, Free of Charge 
other, and will work the soil between them thorough if sent for at once K' P. KIDDER, 
ly, without clogging, or danger of breakuge by hard Rtl4y’ ‘ Rariineton. Vt 

substances getting between the inner wheels The = ~ as 
bearings being at the ends of the gangs—and well a week in your own town Termes and 5 outfit 


protected from dirt—carry them with the least possible 
amount of friction; therefore, the Rance 1 is 
the Lightest Draft Disc Harrow made. 


free. Address H. Hallet & Co., Portland, Me. 


$66 


62t 


te 








A week, $12 a day at home easily made. Costly 
Outtit free. Address True & Co., Augusta, Me, 


AYER’S 


Hair Vigor 


restores, with the gloss and freshness of youth, faded 
or gray hair to a natural, rich brown color, or deep 
black, as may be desired. By its use light or red hair 
may be darkened, thin hair thicken d, and baldness 
often, though not always. cured, 

It checks falling of the hair, and stimulates a weak 
and sickly growth to vigor. It prevents and cures 
scurf and dandruff, and heals nearly every disease peou 
liar to the scalp. As a Ladies’ Hair Dressing the 
Vicor is unequalled, rendering the hair soft, glossy, 
and silken in appearance, and imparting a delicate, 
agreeable, and lasting perfume. Containing neither 
oil nor dye, and being colorless, it does not soil the 
most delicate fabric. 

Mr. C. P. BRICHER writes from Kirby, O., July 3, 
1882: ‘Last fall my hair commenced falling out, and 
in a short time I became nearly baid. I used part ofa 
bottle of AYER’s HAIR Vicor, which stopped the fall- 
ing of the hair and started a new growth. I have now 
a full head of hair growing vigorously, and am con- 
vineed that but for the use of your preparation I should 
have been entirely bald.” 

J. W. BowEN, proprietor of the McArthur ( Ohio) 
Enquirer, says: ‘‘AYeR'’s HAIR VIGOR is a most ex- 
cellent preparation for the hair. I speak of it from my__ 
own experience. Its use promotes the growth of new 
hair, and makes it glossy and soft. The Vicor is 
also a sure cure for dandruff. Not within my knowl. 
edge has the preparation ever failed to give entire sat- 
isfaction.” 

Mk ANGUS FAIRBAIRN, leader of the celebrated 
“Fairbairn Family” of Scottish Vocalists, writes from 
Boston, Mass, Feb. 6, 1880; “Ever since my hair 
began to give silvery evidences of the change which 
fleeting time procureth, I have used Ayer’s HAIR 

| Vicor, and ro have been able to maintain an appear- 
ance of youthfulness,—a matter of considerable con 
sequence to ministers, orators, actors, and in fact every 
one who lives in the eyes of the public.” 

Mrs. O. A. Prescort, writing from 18 Elm Street, 

14, “Two 


Send for our Hlustrated Almanac for 188 


WARRIOR MOWER CO., 


Little Fails, N. ¥., and 
I3teowl2 21 South Market St., Boston. 


SPARROW’S 


HIGH GRADE FERTILIZERS | 


SHOW THE HICHEST VALUATIONS 
BY CORRECT ANALYSIS. 

They are made from selected material, using Fresh 
Bone as a Base. 

We use only formulas of the highest merit known to 
both science and practice. Farmers can depend upon 
it that we use no adulterations whatever in any of our 
goods. Agents wanted 


JUDSON & SPARROW, 


3té 38 So. Market St., Boston, Mass. 





Lightest Draft and Most Thorough 




























































Cc / 2 . 

Work. harlestown, Mass., April 1882, says: . 

The only Wheel Harrow having the following | thinned very rapidly, and I was fast growing bald. On 
points: : using AYeER’s HAIR ViGor the falling stopped anda 
Perfect flexibility, independent gangs, Selid, | new growth commenced, and in about a month my 


Chilled Boxes, lever for setting gangs at an angle, 
disks that can not work loose 

Call and investigate, or send for circular. 
every farmer to examine it! Live 


We want 
agents wanted! 
Higganum M’f’g Corp., 


38 So. Market St., Boston, and 
2t13-eoptf Higganum, Conn. 


LaDow’s Disk Harrow, 





LaDow’s Jointed Disk Harrow is acknow! 
edged to be the most valuable farm implement ever 
produced No other style of harrow can so perfectly 
prepare the ground for receiving seed. It does not 
merely scratch or tear up the soil, with a heavy, dea 
draft, like all other kinds of harrows, 7 
ing Disks easily cut into the soil, lift it from below 
to the surface, and thoroughly pulverize every inch of 
it, leaving the land light and mellow. In many in 
stances it can be used Instead of a plow. ; 

No other kind of harrow can put in manure equal to 

No other kind of harrow can cover seed equal to it 
Thousands in use. Every one fully warranted. You 
will regret it if you do not secure the LaDow Disk 
Harrow in preference to any other kind. 

Send for latest Descriptive Circular, to 


EVERETT & SMALL, 
43 South Market St., Boston, Mass. 


Sole manufacturers for the New England States. 
6teops 


it. 


| 


| WITH 


the Revolvw- | 


| ing with elegant steamers “Ciry o1 


| 
years ago, about two-thirds of my hair came off. 
i 


head was completely covered with short hair. It has 
continued to grow, and is now as good as before it fell. 
I regularly used but one bottle of the Vicor, but now 
use it occasionally as a dressing.” 


We have hundreds of similar testimonials of th 
It needs but a trial 
to convince the most skeptical of its value. 


PREPARED BY 
YER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
New York & New England R. R. 


efficacy of AYER’s Harr Vicor. 


Dr. J.C. A 
33 


lake the Favorite Line for 


Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington. 
PULLMAN CARS AROUND NEW YORK 
CITY WITHOUT CHANGE, Via 


TRANSFER STEAMER MARYLAND, 


Connecting with through trains to 
— South and West. 
M. daily and Sunday. 


Flerida and all 
rrain leaves Boston at 6.30 





Leave Boston for Grand Central Depot, NEW 
YORK, at ¥ A. M.; returning, leave New York at 11 
A.M.and 11.44 I. M., week days. Palace 
Cars run through 


NORWICH LINE 
For New York (limited tickets) $3, 


lrain leaves Boston at 6.30 P.M. week days, connect- 
WORCESTER” 


Vullman 


and “City oF New York.” 

Trains leave BOSTON for PROVIDENCE at 9 and 
11.45 A. M.3.30 and 6 P. M.; returning at 8.15 and 
11.20 A. M. and 1.30, 5.30 and 7 P. M. 

Round Trip Limited Tickets, $1.50 

Tickets, Staterooms and Berths secured at Office, 322 
Washington street, corner of Milk, and at Station, foot 
of Summer street, Boston. 

8. M. FELTON, Jr., 

General Manager. 


A.C. KENDALL, 
Gen. Pass. Agent. 





FARMERS, AMMONIA 


In a soluble form, is needed in a late, dry season, like the present. 


It 


gives crops an early start as well as to keep them growing through the sea- 


SOR. 


held in the soil. 


If applied in the form of chemicals, moisture is also attracted and 
rherefore, in a late spring, farmers should use that 


Fertilizer containing chemicals which attract moisture, require little to 


dissolve them, and so act quickly on the growing crop. 


The STOCK- 


BRIDGE MANURES contain nearly twice as much ammonia as ordinary 
phosphates, one-half from nitrate soda and sulphate ammonia, which act at 
the beginning of the season, and one-half from blood, meat and bone, which 


act later and back the crop up. 


The Stockbridge Manures also contain 


twice as much potash and nearly as much bone phosphate as ordinary fertil- 


izers ; 


crop as any fertilizers which the farmer can buy. 


consequently they are as cheap and certainly quite as sure to give a 


They come nearer to the 


old-fashioned guano, for which farmers used to pay $65 to $75 per ton; 


and for corn, potatoes and grass, they cannot be excelled. 


Time is short 


for hauling manure, and one load of the Stockbridge will go over from 3 to 


5 acres. 


If you have plenty of manure, and have it hauled out and want something 
to give your crops a vigorous start, as well as help to back them up, use 
Bowker’s Hitt anp Droit Prosruate, which is selling as low, or lower, 


than other brands of phosphates. 
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THE OLD CHURCH BELL. 





Born of the metal and the fire, 

They bore me from my raging sire 

And made me of the city’s choir, 
Which sings in free air only 

And here since then I’ve patient hung, 

Silent, untouched; but, being swung, 

Giving my voice with iron tongue, 
Alone, but never lonely. 


The hermit of the belfry here, 
Celled in the upper atmosphere, 
I speak in accents stern and clear 
‘0 all the listening people ; 

With none my speech to check or mar, 
Sending my utterance near and far, 
With sonorous clang and sudden jar, 

I shake the slender steeple. 


I ring the chimes for the bridal day; 

I toll when the dead are borne away; 

I clang when the red flames rise and play 
On crackling roof and rafter ; 

I tell the hours forthe steady clock ; 

I call to prayers the pastor’s flock; 

And back and forth in my work I rock, 
And sink to silence after. 


Here by myself in belfry high, 
Peeping through bars at earth and sky, 
Mocking the breezes sweeping by, 
And back their kisses flinging, 
I chime for smiles, I toll for tears, 
I herald news and hopes and fears, 
As I have done for many years, 
And never tire of ringing. 


From place of vantage, looking down 
On yellow lights and shadows brown 
Which glint and tint the busy town 
With hues that gleam and quiver, 
I see within the streets below 
The human currents crosswise flow, 
Eddying, and surging to and fro, 
An ever-living river. 


And when the twilight slowly crawls 
O’er slated roofs and bricken walls, 
And darkness on the city falls, 
And dews the flags besprinkle, 
I watch the gloom around me creep, 
So dense the silence, dense and deep, 
The very highways seem to sleep, 
But for the gas-lights’ twinkle. 


Or day or night there meet my gaze, 
The sloping roofs, the crowded ways, 
The meshes of a dreary maze 

Where mea are ever wending; 
One day a rest for them may see— 
One day in seven; but as for me, 
No time from call of duty free, 

My toil is never-ending. 


I chime for birth or bridal train; 
I toll when souls have burst their chain; 
I clang when fire its ruddy rain 
From clouds of smoke is flinging ; 
1 chime for smiles; I toll for tears ; 
I herald news and hopes and fears ; 
And so shall do for many years, 
And never tire of ringing. 


The Story Teller. 
From the Whitehall Review. 


A NIGHT OF ADVENTURE. 





It was a hot, weary morning at the far end 
of the London season. There were not very 
many carriages left in the Park or in the 
streets; yet Zoe Conington, one of the great- 
est beauties in society, was driving down dusty 
Oxford-st. And she was crying quietly, be- 
neath the parasol, which she held well over 


place. posite her, his hands deeply buried 
in his et, stood the man who was evident- 
ly master. 

" «7 told the maid to get a room ready for 
you,” he said, ‘The man shall light you up 
there, and you ean see my wife in the morn- 
ing. Shall he bring you some supper.” 

“If you please,” said Ada. ‘‘First I'll take 
off my hat, and if you will allow me I'll go to 
my patient at once.” 

‘*Nonsense!” said Mr. 
must sleep after a journey.” 

“But it is my duty to see her first, if you 
please, sir.” 

Ada followed the man-servant up stairs to a 
little bedroom where he left her, saying he 
would bring her some supper. She washed 
her hands and combed out her bright hair. 
When he came back she said: ‘‘Shall I find 
Mr. Mertoun downstairs ?” 

‘He's gone to his own room,” said the 
groom; ‘‘and he says missus is asleep, and 
not to be disturbed.” 

‘Which is her roog ?” asked Ada, ‘‘I must 
know, because I’ve cOme down to nurse her.” 

«I'll show the door,” said theman. He led 
her a little way along a corridor, and pointed 
up a short staircase. ‘‘The door on the left,” 
he said, and immediately hurried off, carrying 
his light with him. 

‘This is a queer house,” thought Ada. 
However, she found her way back to her own 
room by the glimmer of light from its door- 
way. Then, taking her candle, she went 
straight to the door of the room the man had 
shown her. She knocked gently; there was 
no answer. So she quietly turned the handle 
and looked in. A solitary candle lit a large 
room; she could dimly {perceive that on the 
bed lay a woman who, seeing her, started up 
as if in terror, and then fell helplessly he 
again. Evidently this was the sick-room. 
Ada shut the door, put down her candle, and 
approached the bed. 

‘Don't be frightened,” she said; ‘‘] ama 
nurse your sister has sent down to take care 
of you.” 

“I thought you were a spirit,” said Agatha 
Mertoun ; ‘I have had strange visions today.” 
Then she relapsed into a silence, and seemed 
to forget Ada’s presence. After awhile she 
spoke again. uf am dying,” she said. 

Ada went close to her and looked into her 
eyes. They were very strange. Suddenly 
the unhappy woman was seized with a violent 
sickness. Ada, with her quick wits, noticed 
some things which made her wonder. When 
her patient, weary and exhausted, lay back 


Mertoun; ‘‘you 


” 








again on her pillow, she began to make a tour 
of the room. There were a great many bot- 





tles in different places. She took out all the 
corks and smelled at the contents. Suddenly, 
while thus engaged, she happened to look } 
toward the bed, and met Agatha’s eyes fixed 
on her with a gaze full of some extraordinary 
meaning or intelligence. It almost frightened 





even the brave Ada. She put down the bot- 

tle quickly and went to the bedside. But 

Agatha had closed her eyes, as if too weak to | 
keep them open. Looking earnestly at her, | 
Nurse Harcourt realized how wonderfully | 
lovely she was, in spite of the deadly pallor | 
which lay on her face. Suddenly the sickness 
came again; and then a violent spasm. | 








her eyes. Presently the carriage tnrned up 
one of the substantial side streets, and stopped 
in front of a very neat and prosperous-look- | 
ing house. The door was painted a dark | 
green, and on it was a brass plate, bearing 
this inscription: ‘Mr. Edgar's Home _ for 
Trained Nurses.’ Mrs. Conington quickly 
left her carriage, rang the bell at the door, 
and was immediately admitted. She was | 
shown into the ‘office,’ where she found Mr. | 
Edgar and his Lady Superintendent, both ap- | 
parently very busy at large writing-tables. 

“T want a nurse, Mr. Edgar,” said Zoe | 
Conington rather helplessly. She knew her | 
eyes were red, and she did not like the feel- | 
ing. 

*-Certainly,” said Mr. Edgar; ‘‘what sort 
of case ?” 

“It is for my sister,” said Zoe. ‘‘I really | 
don’t understand what's the matter. They say 
she has what they call anemia, and the doctor 
who attends her fears she will not live long. 
I believe he is an old fogy, and does not un- 
derstand the case.” 

“Then you want a nurse of experienc 
said Mr. Edgar. 
‘*Exactly,” said Zoe eagerly ; ‘tand I should 
be so glad if I could have one that is lady- | 
like as well—not a common hospital nurse. | 
You see my sister is quite alone, without any | 
lady friend ; and I can’t go to her because her | 
husband doesn’t like me.” 

‘‘Nurse Harcourt,” said Mr. Edgar to the | 
Lady Superintendent who nodded and rang a | 
bell. ‘‘She is exactly what you want,” he 
added, turning to Zoe. ‘‘She is an expe- 
rienced and clever nurse, and she is a lady. 
We don’t have many like her. She belongs 
to a good family. I feel sure you will like 
her. Come in, Miss Harcourt,” as the nurse 
thus named entered. ‘This lady wants you 
to go to her sister.” 

‘*What is the case, sir?” said Nurse Har- 
court. 

“Tt is said to be anwmia.” 

“T can undertake that, I think, sir.” 

“Of course you can,” put in the Lady Su- 
perintendent. 

Zoe had quickly taken in the girl’s appear- 
ance. She was slender, active, with an intel- 
ligent and interesting face. Her features 
were not good, yet there was a charm of color 
about her. She had large and very dark eyes, 
and strong dark eyebrows; while her thick | 
hair, cut quite short, was all bright with warm | 
gold and red. This certainly was not Zoe's 
idea of a ‘common hospital nurse.’ 

“T don’t know whether I ougkt to say so,” 
said she to the nurse, ‘‘but I don’t think the 
doctor understands the case. Have you often 
nursed anwmia ?” 

“Yes; in the hospital,” said Nurse Har- 
court; ‘‘and I have had cases since in which 
it was present. I don’t think I should be 
easily deceived in it.” 

“Then you must have my address,” said 
Zoe; ‘‘and write or telegraph to me direct, as 
you think fit. If there is any mistake being 
made in the treatment, I will send down a 
physician at once. Will you undertake this ?” 

**Yes,” said Nurse Harcourt with a quick, 
bright smile; ‘‘I think I can undertake ‘that. 
Shall I get ready, sir?” 

‘‘What station?” asked Mr. Edgar, armed 
with an ‘A. B. C.’ and a magnificent glass. 

‘‘Lostayvil,” said Zoe, ‘tsomewhere near 
Penzance—a wretched little river fishing- 
place. People ought not to go so far away 
from everybody. Is there any chance of her 
getting there tonight ?” 

‘*‘Lostayvil—oh, yes; she can get there at 
10. The train starts in half an hour. She 
must have some sandwiches made up to take 
with her,” he said to the Lady Superintendent, 
who rose and hurried away, pen in hand, to 
give orders. 

Mrs. Conington drove to a telegraph office, 
and sent a ‘wire’ to her brother-in-law: 
‘“‘From Zoe Conington, Hyde Park Gate, to 
Edward Mertoun, The Old Hall, Lostayvil. 
Your account of Agatha has alarmed me ex- 
I am sending her a nurse, as | 
think it may be a comfort. She will arrive at 
the Lostayvil Station about 10. If you can- 
not send for her, she will find some convey- 


e ” 


ceedingly. 


ance. 

Nurse Harcourt, dressed all in gray, and 
with a gray veil over her bright hair and 
clever face, caught the express, and took her 
seat without any fuss or excitement, although 
she had only half an hour to get ready and 
reach the station in. When she arrived at 
Lostayvil it was a clear, sweet night ; the sta- 
tion seemed to stand alone on a fragrant and 
indistinct desert, with no sign of any houses 
near. 

“Is there anything come to fetch me from 
the Old Hall?” asked she, in her clear, deter- 
mined young voice. 

‘‘Nothing at all, miss,” said the solitary 
porter; and then, after a second’s pause dur- 
ing which he shouldered her box, ‘‘so I sup- 
pose ye'll go to the hotel.” 

“No, indeed,” said Ada, who immediately 
suspected him of being in the pay of that 
same hotel. ‘‘I must go to the Old Hall to- 
ight. I suppose I can get something to drive 
np” 


in! 
‘*‘There’s post-horses at the hotel,” said the 
porter dubiously. 

‘“‘Take me there, then,” said Ada. It 
seemed to her that she walked about a mile 
and a half after him over a lonely road. At 
last they arrived at an inn entrance round 
which there were some signs of sleepy village 
life. After a stern interview with the dull 
landlord, Ada succeeded in getting him to 
have out a ‘po’shay’ and ewe haces for her. 
A driver was extracted from the bar where he 
was drinking; he came out surly, and, get- 
ting on the box after Ada and her luggage had 
been waiting sometime in the ‘shay,’ began to 
whip the horses. This amusement he con- 
tinued to indulge in until they arrived at the 
‘Old Hall,’ taking the horses, at a rapid gal- 
lop, up hill and down dale. 

The Old Hall stood high, with a wide lawn 
about it, dotted by clumps of fine trees. On 
the way Ada was charmed by glimpses of the 
winding silver stream and the wooded hills 
about it. All was very lovely ; yet something 
in the aspect of the Old Hall made her shiver 
as she approached it. It was very dark ; only 
one window seemed dimly lit; the front door 
appeared to be hermetically sealed. But Ada 
courageously rang and knocked, and while she 
waited for an answer, filled up the time by 

aying her surly driver the fabulous sum he 
te of her. At last the door moved; 
it opened slowly, and on the steps stood a tall 
man. 

“Are you the nurse ?” he said. 

“Yes,” answered Ada. 

“I didn’t suppose you could get here to- 
alge. Well, come in.” 

he coachman whipped up his horses in the 
familiar style and rattled away. A servant 
who looked like a groom came out and lifted 
Ada’s box into the hall. A lamp stood on a 
table there, othe Aandi dyned gg to dis- 
house she wasin. She was 


| tient and then left the room. 


| her. 


| caught up her gray cloak and travelling hat, | wrong here.” 


‘This is a queer sort of anemia,” said Ada 
to herself; and, after a long look at her pa- | 
tient, began to smell at the physic bottles. | 
Just then she heard a faint sound at the door. | 
Hastily approaching it, and opening it, she | 
saw Mr. Mertoun disappearing through the | 
opposite door. ‘‘He wanted to watch me,” 
she thought. ‘‘Now, what can this mean?” 
She locked the door inside, and continued her | 
investigations. Suddenly she came upon a | 
bottle inside a cupboard, nearly empty, the 
smell from which almost made her cry out. 
But she remembered her patient and refrain- | 
ed. She merely put the bottle into her 
pocket, and then, without hunting about any 
more, went back to watch poor Agatha. The | 
color of her face grew steadily worse, and her | 
weakness was rapidly increasing. 

‘‘What on earth am I to do!” exclaimed | 
Nurse Harcourt at last, ‘tin this out-of-the- 
way place? I can’t see her die before my | 
eyes. If I could only get the doctor !” 

She had spoken out loud, thinking Agatha 
quite unconscious. But she was not. She 


| 
| 


| opened her eyes and appeared to express 


something by their earnest gaze. It seemed | 
as if she understood Ada’s words. 
‘It’s the only thing to be done, I believe,” | 
said Ada to herself; ‘‘and Ill do it.” She | 
took out her watch and looked at it—half- | 
past three. Going to the window, she drew 


gray haze all over the world: but the light 
would be enough to find one’s way by, and | 
every moment brought the dawn nearer. ‘‘If | 
I did but know the way,” she thought. ‘‘Well, | 
I must wake up some one and ask it.” 
Having made up her mind, she no longer 
hesitated. She took a final survey of her pa- 
She locked the 

door on the outside, and took the key with 
Quickly entering her own room, she 


and put them on as she hurried down stairs. 
eK | { only knew where the servants sleep !” 
she thought; ‘‘but I’m so afraid of rousing 
Mr. Mertoun. I'll wake up some cottage peo- | 
le.” 
' With some considerable difficulty she open- 
ed the front door, and then drew it close be- | 
hind her without absolutely shutting it. To | 
her delight she found it would stay so with- | 
out moving; this would enable her to enter 
the house again quietly. As quickly as swift | 
feet would carry her, she hurried out of the 
grounds. She saw no cottages; so she went 
on along the widest road, hoping to reach 
some habitation in time. To her delight she 
saw at last a hedger and ditcher trudging 
away to his work. She ran after him, and, 
almost breathless with her quick movement 
and excitement, caught him by the arm while 
she asked him her question. 

‘*The doctor?” he replied. ‘Right on till 
the cross roads, then to the right ; not more’n 
a mile.” 

Not more than a mile! 
started off on her way gleefully. That soon 
would be accomplished, she thought. Had 
she but known how strange is the Cornish | 
mind on the subject of distances she might 
have stayed to ask further information. But, 
instead, she hurried away, leaving the work- 
ing-man to stare after her in complete and be- 
wildered amazement. ‘The cross roads were 
reached before long, and then she turned to 
the right, and hurried quickly along the lone- 
ly road. 

At last Ada began to reflect on the fact that 
she must have walked a great deal more than 
a mile since her meeting with the hedger and 
ditcher. In tact she was beginning to feel a 
little puzzled and hopeless, for there was no 
sign of houses. Still she hurried on, hoping 
to meet some one else who would direct her. 
Suddenly on her ear fell the sound of laughter 
—high, clear, hearty laughter. Odd, at this 
time in the morning; but, nevertheless, the 
sound encouraged her. It came again and 
again, and guided her footsteps out of the 
high road into a wonderfully quiet lane. The 
laughter still went on ahead, like a mocking 
spirit, as a will-o’-the-wisp. But suddenly 
Ada found herself close to a little cottage, 
every window of which was brilliantly illu- 
minated from within. The lower windows 
reached to the ground and stood open, exhib- 
iting all the signs of a late revel. Empty de- 
canters and bottles, innumerable glasses, 
several packs of cards on the floor—these 
things caught Ada’s quick eye and made her 
wonder ; while leaning on the gate of the cot- 
tage was an extremely handsome young man, 
dressed in white flannels. He looked at Ada 
with the steady gaze of astonishment. He 
was immensely astonished at the sight of a 
young lady in gray, with an extremely charm- 
ing face, taking a walk at four o'clock on a 
misty morning. Without a second’s hesitation 
she approached him. 

**Can you tell me where I can find the doc- 
tor’s house ?” she said ; ‘ta man I met told me 
to come this way.” 

Her earnest tone seemed to rouse him, and 
make him understand that she was out on 
business. 

‘‘Dr. Frere is the nearest resident doctor,” 
he said, ‘‘and he lives about six miles off, 
over there,” pointing the way Ada had come. 
‘But if there’s anything I can do, let me help 
you. Iam a doctor.” 

“You?” said Ada, her gaze wandering 
from his sunburned face, which had on it the 
unmistakable up-all-night expression, to his 
white flannel-clad figure, and then to the cot- 
tage beyond, which looked so absurd, in the 
growing daylight, with a quantity of dying 
candles burning on the tables. 

“It’s all right,” he said, seeming to under- 
stand her perplexity. ‘I’m Alan Browne, of 
Wimpole Street. I’m down here for the boat- 
ing, and I've been having a bachelor party. 
Didn't you hear that fellow laughing as he 
went off, just now? I had to get four of the 
others to take him away.” 

‘*I know your name,” said Ada, earnestly. 
‘Come with me. I am a nurse from Mr. Ed- 
gar’s Home. I'm in charge of Mrs. Mertoun 
up at the Hall, and she’s dying. If you don’t 
come at once it may be too late.” 

‘‘What’s the matter with her?” asked Dr. 
Browne. ‘I’ve got a pocket medicine case 
here ; shall I bring it?” 

Nurse Harcourt leaned on the gate and said 
something in a scarcely audible voice; then 
she took out the bottle from her pocket, and 
held it up for his inspection. 

‘‘Impossible !” he exclaimed. 

«Come and save her,” said Ada, solemnly. 
Dr. Browne turned, hurried into the cottage, 
and in little more than a minute reappeared 
with a small case in his hand. Seeing him 
ready to follow her, Ada immediately started 
off as quickly as possible on her return road. 
Alan Browne hurried after her, leaving the 
little anaes Se all its windows open and 
its candles ing, to show its disorder to 
Hest Meta might chance to wander 

way. 


walker,” said Dr. 








Nurse Harcourt 





“You are a v 











standing in # big, old-fashioned hall or house- 


| out of his mind. 


| man it is! 





Browne, when he had got up with her. 





“I believe I am,” said A went qui 
ly on, without any further aie a 

These two, going swiftly the pale, 
ghost-like morning mist, would looked 
strange to any one who could have seen them. 
Both were very pale; Dr. Browne had 
rather bored by his bachelor party, which 
lasted too late for his taste; and then he had 
been somewhat startled by Ada, and what she 
had said. Nurse Harcourt was white with 
excitement and fatigue, although she did not 
know it, nor knew that she was weary... She 
was intent upon returning to her charge ; she 
was full of anxiety as to what might have hap- 
pened in her absence. 

“You know,” said Dr. Browne, resently, 
‘this thing can’t be possible. She is a noted 
beauty ; the men that stay in Lostayvil, go to 
hares to look at her. Who could do such a 
t oa 

‘I can’t say, sir,” said Ada; ‘bh 
think I am mistaken.” apr iesetaas 

Dr. Browne was so bewildered by the un- 
wonted manner of her introduction to him, 
that he forgot this vision of the morning was a 
nurse; but Ada remembered her position, 
and addressed him with the manner she used 
in sick rooms—quiet, but having in it an odd 
mixture of defiance and deference. 

Very little more passed between them ; they 
walked so quickly that it was not easy to talk. 
Dr. Brown covertly observed his companion 
very earnestly, 

As they reached the gates of the Hall, the 
stable clock struck five, and the gray mist was 
beginning to lift a little, and fo ie like 
the ghost of the dawn It had been a strange 
walk, though neither thought of it at the time ; 
but it had the effect of making them feel as if 
they had known each other for year. ‘The 
house was not awake yet; all was just as Ada 
had left it. She gently pushed open the front 
door, and led the way into the dark interior. 
Up the dark staircase the two crept like 
thieves. The blinds were all closed, and only 
a faint glimmer of light came in through the 
chinks here and there. As the gray figure 
and the white figure came noiselessly up the 
staircase, suddenly something started from 
the door of Mrs. Mertoun’s room, and, with a 
horrible cry, rushed across the landing. It 
was the cry of a most awful fear. It made 
Ada feel sick, and she longed to sit down on 
the stairs, for her limbs almost gave way be- 
neath her. But she would not. She remem- 
bered her patient, and, getting out the key of 
the room, opened the door and let Dr. 
Browne in; then she closed it behind them, 
and locked it. Agatha Mertoun lay rigid, 
like a lovely statue, on the bed. Her eyes 
were staring and fixed, and on her lips was a 
foam. Nurse Harcourt looked at her with a 
sinking heart—was it too late? But she 
quickly threw aside her cloak, and prepared 
to wait upon Dr. Browne, who soon became 
absorbed in his task. He used strong meas- 
ures, and watched their effect with anxiety. 
Nurse Harcourt saw, with a curious sort of 
satisfaction, that he was acting upon the same 
idea with regard to the case, which she had 
offered him. He did not reject it as impossi- 
ble now. For two hours this fixed attention 


| continued ; neither left the bedside. 


At last, Dr. Brown went the window, and 


| beckoned Ada to him. 


up, now,” he said ; 


You look 


**The servants will be 
‘task them to get you some coffee. 
perfectly worn out.” 

‘I believe Iam rather tired,” she said; 
‘but I was right, wasn’t I?” 

“Quite right,” he said; ‘‘and you have 
saved her life by your pluck.” ‘ 

Thus comforted, Ada went away in search 
of the servants. On the landing outside the 
door she found the man-servant whom she had 
seen the night before. He was standing still, 
with a face full of perplexity. 

“Nurse,” he said, “*I believe master’s gone 
He has been queer for some 
time past, but not like this.” 

**‘What is it?” asked Ada. 

‘‘He is sitting on his bed, laughing; and 
every now and then he stops, and shrieks out 
suddenly that the house is full of gray and 
white ghosts. I don’t like it—it is awful !” 

Then Ada remembered that cry of fear. 

‘‘He must have seen me bring in Dr. 
Browne early this morning,” she said ; ‘he is 
in his boating flannels. Mrs. Mertoun was 
much worse in the night, and I went fora 
doctor. Dr. Browne had better see your 
master.” 

The man looked a good deal bewildered, 
but recovered himself sufficiently to agree, 
and Dr. Browne heard his tale. While the 


the curtain a little aside. There was a faint | seryant was gone, he turned to Ada and said: 


‘*You know the house better than I do— 
perhaps you can tell me—” 

‘Better than you do!” exclaimed Ada; 
‘not much. I only got here last night at 


| eleven o'clock. 


‘Last night at eleven o'clock!” repeated 
Dr. Browne. ‘‘Why, what a night of ad- 
venture you have had! No wonder you look 
worn out. Well, can you tell me who to send 
to, because there is evidently something very 


“Yes, I can tell you that,” she answered. 
‘*T have the address of Mrs. Mertoun’s sister, 
who sent me down, and to whom I was to 
telegraph if necessary.” 

‘That is all right,” said Dr. Browne. 
‘*Have you ordered any breakfast ?” 

‘‘Not yet,” she answered. 

‘‘T will send the man to see that it is got 
ready for you, and brought to your room. 
Now go straight to bed.” 

‘*Thank you, sir,” said Ada, ‘‘but how can 
I leave Mrs. Mertoun ?” 

‘I am not going away just yet; you know I 
did not travel from town nr I will 
have her attended to; and you shall be called 
in four hours.” 

‘*Thank you, sir,” said Ada, again; and 
went away down the now sunlit staircase, on 
which her room opened. 

‘*Thank you, sir,” repeated }Dr. Browne to 
himself. ‘*What an extraordinary little wo- 
And what eyes! By Jove, it has 
been a night of adventure !” 

Ada got into bed, drank some warm coffee, 
and then fell suddenly into a deep, dreamless 
Sleep. It was the repose of complete weari- 
ness. Four hours later the maid knocked at 
her door; Ada started up broad awake in an 
instant, and as fresh as a flower. In a very 
short time she was dressed and at the door of 
her patient’s room. The maid was in charge ; 
Dr. Browne had left her with instructions 


| what to do, and Mrs. Mertoun seemed to be a 


little better. Agatha was lying on a heap of 
pillows, looking very white, and wild, and 
strange. But she was evidently in less suffer- 
ing. 
eMy dear little nurse,” she whispered, 
when Ada bent over her, ‘‘I know you have 
saved my life. They will not tell me where 
my husband is, but you will. Is he mad ?” 

“I don’t know anything,” said Ada. ‘I 
have been asleep all this time.” 

‘‘He must be,” she wenton. ‘I am sure 

he was not in his right mind, or he would 
never have attempted what he did—you be- 
lieve me, don’t you? He loved me when he 
was himself; but sometimes he had awful fits 
of jealousy, when I have thought before now 
that he would try to kill me. It was in one 
ot those fits that he brought me here; and it 
has been growing on him. When we were 
married I was thought a beauty; and he was 
always fancyingI should get tired of him. 
Oh, nurse, I am sure he was not in his right 
mind. You will tell the doctor so, won't 
you p” 
“Yes, yes, I will,” said Ada; ‘‘and indeed, 
I think so. I should have said so in any case. 
And the servants told me this morning that 
he was not in his right mind.” 

“Ah! then it will be all right,” said 
Agatha, with a sigh of relief. Ada under- 
derstood then that this beautiful woman still 
loved the husband who had attempted her 
life, and that her great dread was lest he 
should be held accountable for his attempted 
crime. 

Late that night Zoe Conington arrived with 
her husband; they brought with them a 
‘‘mental” attendant, who immediately took 
entire charge of Edward Mertoun. The 
dreadful thing which Ada had discovered and 
prevented, was kept a secret among the few 
who knew of it. 

Every day, after Zoe arrived, Agatha in- 
sisted that her dear little nurse, as she always 
called Ada, should g0 for a walk. The coun- 
try around the Old Hall was exceedingly 
beautiful ; to wander about in it was the keen- 
est pleasure possible to the country-born girl. 
Zoe did all she could to make her happy; but 
she found that nothing pleased her so much as 
the fresh air and the wild flowers. But Zoe, 
one day, carried a great piece of gossip to her 
sister’s sick-room. 

‘*My dear,” she said, ‘I know now why 
Nurse Ada is so very fond of the field. Dr. 
Browne meets her. They will be telling us 
they are en soon !” 

nd so they did. One day they came in 
together with a conscious look of _ Dr. 
Browne says that when he asked Ada a ques- 
tion, which girls reply to generally in either a 
sentimental or a scornful manner, Ada merely 


said : 
‘*Thank you, sir.” 





Tue Larcest Briere IN THE WorLD. 
—The forthcoming bridge over the Forth, 
the plans of which have now been fully pre- 

, will, when completed, be the 

ridge ever constructed. Its length will be 
5330 feet (over a mile;) two 
feet each; two land 
with piers that take up 


i 
r 





General Miscellany. 


From The New York Graphic. 
THE ALL-GOLDEN. 











BY JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 





Through every happy line I sing 
I feel tonic of the spring. 


The on is like an old-time face 
That gleans across some grassy place— 


An old-time face—an old-time chum 
Who rises from the grave to come 


And lure me back along the ways 
Of time’s all-golden yesterdays. 


Sweet day! to thus remind me of 
The truant boy I used to love— 


To set, once more, his finger tips 
Against the blossom of his lips, 


And pipe for me the signal known 
By none but him and me alone! 


I see across the school-room floor, 
The shadow of an open door, 


And dancing dust and sunshine blent 
Slanting the way the morning went, 


And beckoning my thoughts afar 
Where reeds and running waters are ; 


Where amber colored bayous glass _ 
The half drowned weed and wisps of grass; 


Where sprawling frogs, in loveless key, 
Sing on and on incessantly. 


Against the green wood's dim expanse 
The cat-tail tilts its tufted lance, 


While on its tip—one might declare 
The white “snakefeeder”’ blossomed there! 


I catch my breath, as children do 
In woodland swings, when life is new, 


And all the blood is warm as wine 
And tingles with a tang divine. 


My soul soars up the atmosphere 
And sings aloud where God can hear. 


And all my being leans intent 
To mark his smiling wonderment. 


O gracious dream and gracious time, 
And gracious theme, and gracious rhyme 


When buds of spring begin to blow 
In blossoms that we used to know 


And lure us back along the ways 
Of time’s all-golden yesterdays! 





For the New England Farmer. 


SCIENCE FOR HOUSEKEEPERS--No 7. 
On the Special Cooking of Starch-Foods. 
The importance of starch as food has been 

spoken of. But we would like to add a few 

words upon the method of preparation, so as 
to render it most palatable and easily digesti- 
ble. 

‘‘There is science in boiling a potato,” 
said; let us see, if we can, what that science 
is 


it is 


If we cut a thin slice of potato and put it 
under the microscope, we shall see innumera- 
ble grains of starch, oval in form, lying packed 
closely together in little transparent sacs or 
cells. These cells are all joined together like 
the cells of honey-comb, only these cells are 
small and rounded. ‘The starch within is 
what we digest, the cell-membrane being in- 
digestible, for human stomachs at least. 

It is called cellulose, and is what is left, 
when potato is grated and washed in a sieve 
for the starch. This cellulose is left like a 
coarse pulp in the sieve. All the smell and 
taste of the potato, and a small quantity of 
mucilage remain in it. The pulp of an 
orange, when the juice is sucked out, is a 
good example of cellulose. This cell-mem- 
brane is not only not digestible, but it 


is not 


always dissolved enough for the starch to be | 


reached within, and if itis not broken by the 
process of cooking, or by the teeth in chewing 
the food in the mouth, so much of our food is 
practically lost. The same structure is 
in rice and hominy, as in the potato, only in 


these the cell-wall is almost horny, and the | 


starch is packed in densely. 

The problem in cooking, then, is to break 
through the cell-wall, and reach, if possible, 
all the starch. ‘To accomplish this, we call 
in the aid of heat. 

All our readers know what takes place in 
popping corn. The hard kernel which we 
cannot bite, suddenly becomes a white, tend- 
er mass, burst by the intense heat. It is not 
its outer skin only that bursts like a chestnut, 
but every little starch cell has has had its wall 
rent by the sudden expansion of its contents, 
and the swollen starch grains lie heaped up 
like snow. 

This is what practically takes place in the 
proper boiling of starch foods. The potato, 
pared or not, should be put into boiling wa- 
ter. ‘The sudden heat expands the contents 
of the cell, bursts the cell-wall, and the starch- 
grains are released. The potato looks mealy, 
and tempting to eat, but the chief point, more 
important still, is, it is more easily digested. 

hh cooking hominy this fact is still more 
marked. For the sake of comparison let us 
boil two pans of hominy at the same time, 
each in a different way, and compare the re- 
sults. Put on the fire two saucepans, in one 
a pint of boiling water, in the other a pint of 
cold water. In each put half a cup of hominy, 
carefully washed. Let them boil, and stir 
them while boiling. The hominy will cook in 
sixty minutes. 

In the first pan, the boiling water bursts the 


cells, and the grains of starch are set free at | 


once, 
longer to cook. It 


The one put on in cold water takes 
dissolves rather than 
swells in the water, and when done has a 
semi-transparent look. When placed side by 
side, the first is so white and plump anyone 
would say milk had been added. 
second has a starchy look, and though there 


is the same amount of hominy and water in | 


each, there seems to be more of the first. 

There is nothing so convincing as little ex- 
periments and comparisons like these. If we 
see a thing, we know it, as we cannot know it 
in any other way. 

The same rule applies to the boiling of rice, 
Indian meal, and similar starch foods. 
tables are better cooked in water that is boil- 
ing when they are put in. Peas should be 
put into boiling water and not covered, the 
steam in a closely covered saucepan or kettle, 
having the effect of bleaching out the color of 
fruits and vegetables cooking therein. 

Oatmeal and wheat groats contain beside 
starch, a large amount of gluten or vegetable 
fibrin. 
Oatmeal is usually mixed with a little water, 
to prevent its forming into lumps, and it is 
then stirred into boiling water, or boiling wa- 
ter is poured upon it, end it is kept steadily 
boiling for about three hours, with occasional 
stirring. Groats are cooked in the same way. 


It is singular to note, that as a rule, food | 


that is cooked so as to be most digestible, is 
at the same time most palatable in looks and 
taste. The mealy potato, the milk-white rice 
and hominy, the sweet, tender oatmeal, the 
bright green peas, green because boiled quick- 
ly and not bleached by steam in a close sauce- 


pan, all please us best, and not only excite | 


our appetite but satisfy it. Then, also, when 


the reason is understood why a certain meth- | 
| 


od is successful, we feel tranquil as_ to the re- 
sults. A definite plan enables us to drill 
others to equal success and certainty, and thus 
the circle of good cooks continues constantly 
widening. — S. M., Women’s Laboratory, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 





RIGHT HANDEDNESS. 


Mr. Charles Reade wrote one or two letters 
some time ago to a morning paper condemn- 
ing the practice of nurses and mothers who 
discourage children from using the left hand, 
and thus render it comparatively unservice- 
able. Nature, he maintained, had made no 
distinction between the right and left extrem- 
ities of the body; and but for the existence 


of a foolish prejudice in favor of the right | 


hand both limbs might be rendered equally 
useful. 
municated an interesting paper to the French 
Anthropological Society, in which he seeks to 
establish that right-handedness is not an ac- 
quired habit, but a natural attribute charac- 
teristic of the superior races. Savage tribes, 


he states, and communities in an inferior state 


of civilization, show a much larger propor- 
tion of left-handedness than higher civilized 
people do. The Annamites, for instance, are 
noted as a left-handed people, and negroes, 
according to Harting, are equally developed 
on both sides of the body, the right and left 
extremities possessing exactly the same power 
and weight. Idiots and epileptics, again, of- 
fer a very large percentage of left-handed in- 
dividuals, and there are more left-handed wo- 
men than men. Infants, Dr. Delaunay says, 
are left-handed at first (Mr. Reade adduced 
this fact in support of his theory;) as they 
grow older they become both-handed, and 
eventually right-handed. In old age, how- 
ever, there is a marked tendency to both- 
handedness again. His general conclusion is 
that in the evolution of the species there has 
been a steady tendency to the development of 
the right side of the body at the expense of 
the other, and that the examples of left-hand- 
edness still to be met with in the superior 
races are mere ‘‘survivals.” 





Tuer Jexsoa.—Jerboas, or sand-rats, as 
they are called, are very plentiful in the desert. 
They are curious little animals, sitting up on 
their hind legs like kangaroos. It is marvel- 
ous the pace they can go, and, being the color 
of the sand, it is as much as one can do to see 

i i as they turn and double 
ith wonderful rapidity. Their tails, very 
long and terminating with a tuft, no doubt 
greatly account for the quick way they turn 

i catching them, one 


about to 

well try to catch the wind; our men 

chase at Ramleh, where they 

abounded, but they were out of sight in no 
one 


4. 


While the | 


Vege- | 


They require much longer cooking. | 


Dr. Gaetan Delaunay has just com- | 


Cairo for sale. 


much during the heat of the day, and were 
most often seen about sunset. I do not think 


—London Field. 


SNAKES AS FAMILY PETS. 


the intelligence of snakes shows not only that 
these animals are well able to distinguish per- 
sons, but also that they possess an intensity of 
amiable emotion scarcely to be expected in 
this class. A writer to the London Times 


tance : 
“Mr. M 


tle time, asked if I had any fear of snakes ; 





produced out of a cupboard a large boa-con- 
strictor, a python, and several small snakes, 


writing-table among pens, ink and books. I 


soon finding how tame they were, I ceased to 
feel frightened. After a short time Mr. M— 
expressed a wish to call Mrs. M——, and left 
me with the boa deposited on an arm-chair. 
I felt a little queer when the animal began 
gradually to come near, but the entrance of 
my host and hostess, followed by two charm- 
ing little children, puggme at my ease again. 
After the first interchange of civilities, she 
and the children went at once to the boa, and, 
calling it by the most endearing names, al- 
lowed it to twine itself most gracefully round 
about them. Isat talking for a long time, 
lost in wonder at the picture before me. ‘Two 
beautiful little girls and their charming mother 
sat before me with a boa-constrictor (as thick 
as a small tree) twining playfully round the 
lady’s waist and neck, and forming a kind of 
turban round her head, expecting to be petted 
jand made much of like a kitten. The chil- 
| dren, over and over again, took its head in 
their hand, and kissed its mouth, pushing 
aside its forked tongue in doing so. The an- 
imal seemed much pleased, but kept turning 
its head continually toward me with a curious 








| 
| 
| 
moment up my sleeve. Nothing could be 
prettier than to see this splendid serpent curl- 
ed about Mrs. M——, while she moved about 
the room and when she stood to pour out our 
coffee. He seemed to adjust his weight so 
nicely, and every coil with its beautiful mark- 
ing was relieved by the black velvet dress of 
the lady. It was long before I could make up 
my mind to end the visit.” 





LAFAYETTE’S TEN THOUSAND 


*"POSSUMS. 


I first entered the service of the Post Of- 
fice as a mail carrier in Baltimore under Post- 
master Skinner in 1819, and when Lafayette 
came to this country I had especial charge of 
his mail. After Lafayette had finished his 
tour and was ready to start for France, the 
Government tendered him the use of a ship of 
the line, which he accepted. Lafayette had a 
peculiar hobby, and that was to carry back to 
his native country two of every species of bird 
or beast peculiar to this continent which he 
thought could be propagated in France. He 
was supplied with about everything, but one 
he would not be 





day he saw an « 
satisfied until Postmaster Skinner had secured 
Skinner the publisher of 


wan Farmer, sO he printed a notice 


possum, and 


| him a pair. was 
The Ame 
of the desire of the Marquis, and added, fur- 
thermore, that the contributor of the finest 


pair would have his name mentioned 


Lin acom- 
way when Lafayette returned to 


plimentary 
me about a wee k, and 


I rance. Skinne rwas vg 
| during his absence the tarmers began to bring 
Every wagon had 
They came 
and form you could im- 


in Opossums 
some fifteen pair. 

and in every shape 
I took them all and put them in the 
where they complete- 


a pair, and 


by steamers 


agine. 
ct llar of the post oflic ct, 
ly covered the floor, three and four deep. 
When Skinner came back I showed him the 
sight, and what to do with them he didn't 
| know, Neither did I ] inally he told me to 
| select the finest pair that I could find, and 
| box them up to be sent on board Lafayette’s 
vessel, which I did. Then he told me to put 
the remainder out in the street. After the 
post office had closed, I< ngage d some color- 
ed men, and we put the oppossums in the 
large mail bags, and took them to the street, 
where we allowed the animals to escape. ‘The 
next morning when I came work 
every niche and corner in the vicinity of the 
office was crowded withthem. Then the boys 
began stoning them, and the colored people 
joined in, and for two weeks there was a reg- 


down to 


ular ‘*possum” hunt in the streets of Balti- 
more every night. I made a calculation as to 
the number which I received, and am con- 
vinced that there was not less than ten thou- 
sand five hundred of them.—/udge Lawrenson 
Boston Traveller. 


in the 


THE GREAT NORTHWEST. 

This Northwest territory, at last reclaimed 
from the hunter and trapper, is large enough 
to give Canada half a dozen or more provinces 
as productive as any of the Western States. 
On its prairie lands can be raised better wheat 
and roots than in Illinois and lowa; this, too, 
year after year, probably for twenty years, 
without the use of manures, as the experience 
of the old settlers of the Red River Valley 
has conclusively proved. The wheat pro- 
duces sounder flour than that of Illinois or 
Indiana, and the soil is easily tilled all over 
the prairie region. <As the tourist travels day 
after day over these rich lands, his eye be- 
comes perfectly wearied with the monotony of 
the ‘tendless sea of verdure,” only broken at 





| intervals by the muddy, shallow streams and 
lakes, that, for the most part, water the re- 
gion. But, monotonous as seems the land- 
scape, it represents to the practical eye a vast 
| heritage of comfort and wealth. Here the 
settler can, with very little labor, raise his 
crops, and avoid ali the toil of clearing the 
forest, which is one of the troublesome fea- 
tures of pioneer life in the old provinces. 
The most valuable districts of the territory 
are watered by the Red, Assiniboine, Sas- 
| katchewan and Peace Rivers ; and many years 
must elapse before the rich lands can be ex- 
| hausted, even if the tide of immigration flows 
| into the country with the same rapidity as it 
has poured for several decades of years into 
| the Western States. Where the prairie lands 
| end, stretches a rolling country toward and 
| up the slopes of the Rocky Mountains, where 
herds of cattle can be raised far more profita- 
bly than in the States to the South; and 
there having been already established in that 
section several large ‘tranches,” the beginning 
| of a productive industry, in view of the yearly 
increasing demand for animal food for ex- 
portation. One fine province has already 
been carved out of the territory, and others 
will soon follow as the necessity arises for 
provincial organization.— Blackwood’s Mayga- 


zNe. 


WHAT MUST IT BEP 


In our last issue we gave an account of a 
meeting of the Paris retailers of wine, in | 
which they endeavored to show that they were 
the victims of intolerable oppression. They 
would have the public believe that they are 
‘more sinned against than sinning.” The 
following story, however, told by M. Scholl | 
in the Evenement, goes far to ‘prove the con- 
trary. ‘‘Breakfasting at home recently,” he 
says, “I ate a certain rognon saute, which I 
| shall not soon forget. At the third mouthful 
I stopped. My palate and lips were on fire. 
| ‘What have you put into this sauce?’ I asked 
my modest cordon bleu. ‘Sir, as I had not 
the key of the cellar, I bought a bottle of 
Chablis, at the grocer’s, for lfr. 50c.’ ‘Is 
there any left?’ ‘Yes, about half.’ ‘Bring 
me that Chablis.’ 
| “I poured a spoonful into my glass,” con- 
| tnues M. Scholl, ‘‘to taste. this new sort of 

wine. It had no taste. There was no trace 
even of raisins, nor of brandy. But I burned 





my tongue with it, and that horribly. I had 
| the stuff analyzed bya chemist. It was mere- 
ly water mixed with sulphuric acid. The 


maker had not even gone to the expense of a 
bunch of raisins or a few drops of alcohol. 
This composition is sold openly at Ifr. 50c. a 
bottle, under the name of Chablis Superieur.” 
What must inferior Chablis be 9— Galignani. 


A Tea-Drunkarp.—The term ‘‘tea-drunk- 
ard” is known throughout Russia, and implies, 
not the abuse of robur or any spirit distilled 
from the herb, but that the cup which cheers, 
intoxicates also, if zealously adhered to. 
Strong tea is well known to be a powerful 
though fleeting excitant of the nervous sys- 
tem; and if the reader likes to make the ex- 
periment, let him drink a dozen or fifteen 
cups of tea in the Russian style—that is, with- 
out cream or sugar, but flavored with a drop | 
of lemon-juice—in the space of a a of | 
hours, and he may arrive at the conclusion | 
that there is something rational about such an | 
epithet as tea-drunkard, after all.— Chambers’ 
Seoul. 





Tue FrucGat Man.—There are few things 
too mean for a stingy man todo. We know 
of one who married a widow before her dead 
husband’s child was weaned, thinking that she 
was rich. After marriage he discovered that 
most of the property was willed to the baby, 
so he had himself appointed its guardian, so 
that he might handle the money. When he 
went to settle his guardianship account, he 
filed a claim of thirty-seven dollars against his 
infant ward’s estate, for a wet nurse for the 
child. On investigation it was found that the 
wet nurse for whose services he , was 


his own wife, the child’s mother,— Oswego 





natives trap them, often bringing them into | 
( ’ Y They seem to be nocturnal | 
in their habits; anyhow, they do not show | 


they are found anywhere except in the desert. 
| 


The following interesting observation on | 


thus describes the behavior of some pet snakes | 


kept by a gentleman and lady of his acquain- | 
pigs 2 , | live front of our house or do you refer to our 


_ after we had talked for a lit- | country mansion out to Rosecroft ?” 


and after a timid ‘No, not very,’ from me, he | more Be ~, — rd pe 
| the picture of who your ancestors were—ho 


| many viscounts and dukes there were among 
which at once made themselves at home onthe | em and whether a king was included. In 


was at first a good deal startled, especially | trace your’ 7 . 
when the two large snakes. coiled round and | Ulster. The tree will cost $100. 


round my friend, and began to notice me with | , ~~ Sa ee oo : 
their bright eyes and forked tongues; but | it $125.°"—Cineinnati Commercial. 


' have my head mistaken by my most intimate 





Times, 


Wit und Bounor. « 








The College of Heraldry is useful. A man 
goes in to get a coat-of-arms, He was born 
on Cape Cod and bas got rich in Fulton Mar- 
ket. 

“Very well, sir. 

‘‘Hunks.” ; 

««\h—Hunks—let’s see, Hunks? Yes ; orig- 
inally De Huneussie, one of the knights of 
Godfrey de Bouillon in the Crusades. Your 
ancester was a Crusader.” 

“Was he? He fit, did he?” 

‘‘What kind of a tree do you want ?” 

“Kind of tree? I—I dunno, No tree’ll 


What name ?” 


“Genealogical tree, I mean, like this up 
Tree, they call it. It is 


this large book up here I rather think I can 
r family back to one of the Kings of 


‘Bully! You scoop in aking and I'll make 





—_ = 


PLANTATION PutLosorny.—lI heard a white 
man de udder day say dat in all ob his planta- 
tion ‘sperience he nebber seed a honest nig- 
ger. Dat may be true, an’ wid equal direck- 
ness de gen’leman coulder said dat honest 
white men is sorter scarce. Dar is a certain 
amount ob deceit what it stands a man in han’ 
ter practice. When I has a pair ob breeches 
dat is too short for me I rolls °em up a little. 
Ef folks sees dat yer. breeches is too short, 
dey commences ter question yer success in 
business, believing dat yer had to take any 
kind ob clothes dat come de handiest, but 
when yer rolls up yer breeches dey thinks dat 
it is a matter ob choice. I allers takes off my 
hat when a white man speaks terme. Dis 
piece ob ge#titeness was impressed on me when 
1 was a chunk ob a boy. One day old marse 
called me inter de house an’ ginter talk ter 
me. Putty soon he lifted his walkin’ stick an’ 
knocked me down, an’ I’se since come ter de 
‘clusion dat it was ease I didn’t take de hat 
off an’ I’se been monst’ous p'lite eber since 
den, an’ come ter think ob it, dar ain’t no 


| gaze, until I allowed it to nestle its head fora | extra expense connected wid de fack.—Ar- 


kansaw Traveller. 


APHORISMS FROM THE QUARTERS.—Your 
luck ain’t always ekul to de lenk o’ your fishin’ 
pole. 

Grass don’t grow high roun’ de corn-crib. 

De man ain’t put togedder right dat don't 
lub his own dorg. 

It takes a hones’ miller to keep lean shotes. 

Don't kill de old goose in sight o’ de fedder- 
bed. 

De full moon is a po’ han’ to keep secrets. 

Old hen got *nough l’arnin’ to tell her own 
chillun in de dark. 


Herr Brerzer (who has just had a tele- 
phone put up, calls for the repairer next day) 


‘‘Look a-here, my vrent, tidn’t you dole me | 
dot dellervone shbeak Cherman und gonverse | 


in Cherman?” Repairer—‘‘Yes, sir.” Herr 
B.—*Vell, by chimmetty! I dalk Cherman 
to dot dellervone yesterday, mit bolideness, 
unt by unt py it say, ‘Hello, phawt air ye 
jabberin’? Come off, ye old Dutchy!’ I 
ton’d allow no dellervone to sass me dot vay. 
Dake id avay !” 


Charlie has married. Do you 

Is she a woman of any intel- 
ligence? Is she well-informed?” ‘‘Well-in- 
formed! Well, I should say so. She has be- 
longed to the village sewing circle for ten years 
and never missed a meeting.” 


“THEY say 
know his wife ? 





\ GERMAN went to a friend and said: 
‘**To-morrow I owe you $20,000. Iam ruin- 
ed. I cannot pay it, and I cannot shleep a 
vink.” The creditor said: ‘*Vy didn’t you 
wait to dell me to-morrow? Now neither can 
I shleep a vink.” 

A Gatveston child, little Charlie, was 
having a wordy war with the nurse. His fa- 
ther sang out: ‘*Now, Charlie, are you going 
to be quiet, or shall I come with a switch ?” 
‘‘Never mind the switch, papa,” responded 
the youngster; ‘‘I can set her right withow; 
your help.” 





\ Fiori hotel-keeper was charging a 
Western traveller three prices for bad ac- 
commodations. **What will you do when you 
have killed the goose that lays the golden 
egg ?” said the grumbling traveller. ‘*Wait 
for another goose !” said the hard-faced land- 
lord.—New Orleans Picayune. 


‘*No,” said the Vermont man who was shot 
in the head by his friend while they were out 
hunting, lost the most of an ear and was con- 
siderably scratched. ‘I don’t mind the 
wounds so much, but it breaks my heart to 


friend tor a polecat.” 


Advertisements. 





NATURE'S REMEDY. 


VEGETIN 


Tue Great Buoop Puriricr 


al ‘ 2 
The Best Spring Medicine. 

CHARLESTOWN. 
H. R. SreEVENS,—Dear Sir: This is to certify that I 
have used your Blood Preparation in my family for sev- 
eral years, and think that, for Scrofula or Cankerous 
Humors or Rheumatic Affections, it cannot be excel 
led; and as a Blood Purifier and Spring Medicine it is 
the best thing T have ever used, and T have used almost 
everything. I can cheerfully recommend it to any one 

in need of such a medicine. Yours respectfully, 
Mrs. A. A. DINSMORE, 19 Russell St. 











Vegetine is Sold by all Druggists, 
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THE TESTS OF 
40 YEARS 


PROVE BEYOND DOUBT | 





THAT 


| 
Perry Davis sPain Killer. 
1s | 
THE GREAT HEALTH KEEPER 
THE RELIEVER OF DISTRESS 
THE COMFORTER FOR PAIN 
THE ENEMY OF DISEASE 
AND A FRIEND OF THE 
FAMILY, WHICH SHOULD. 
ALWAYS BE AT HAND. | 





EVERY DRUGGIST xKezrs| 


Perry Davi'sPainKiller 














Darbys Prophyiactic Fluid 


Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever, Smallpox, 
Yellow Fever, Mataria, &c. 
The free use of the Fluid will do more to arrest and 
cure these diseases than any known preparation. 


DARBYS PROPHYLACTIC FLUID. 
A safe against all Pestilence, Infection, Conta- 
gion, Epidemics. 

Use asa gargle for the throat, as a wash 
for the person, and as a disinfectant 
for the house. 

A CERTAIN REMEDY AGAINST ALL 
CONTAGIOUS DISEASES. 

Neutralizes at once ali noxious odors and gases, 
destroys the germs of diseases and septic (putrescent 
floating tible in the air, or such as have ef- 
fected a lodgment in the throat or on the person. 

A certain remedy against all contagious diseases. 

Perfectly harmless used internally or externally. 


J. H. ZEILIN & CO., Proprietors, Manufacturing 
Chemists, Philadelphia. Price 50 cents per bottle. 
Pint bottles $1. 22 








ONE IN THREE HAVE THEM“@eg 


And think the Kidneys or Liverare at Fault. 
HYPERTROPHY, or enlargement ofthe 
° has go 1 recor 


Ventricles. Pr. Graver’ Heart Keguiator & 
PERICARDITIS, or inflammation of the 
heart case. /*. Gree’ Heart Regulator mects the demand, 
WATER in the heart case. 
Dropay). Use Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator 
SOFTENING of the Heart. (very common) 
PALPITATION, 2. (raver’ Regulator tsa sure rem ody. 
ANCINA PECTORIS, or Neuralgia of the 
Heart. Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator shows immediate reoults, 
¢@"A Stantiixe Fact! Heart troubles in the aggre- 
gate are inferior only to consumption in fatality 
Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulater is a specific. Price 
$1. per bottle, six bottles for $5. by express. Send 
stamp for eminent physicians’ treatise on t hese diseases. 
In Nervous Prostration and Sleepleasness, 
Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator has no equal. 
F. E. InGatts, Sole Agent in America, Concord, N. 8. 
t# Sold by ali Leading Druggists..2! (*) 


(Accompanies 
it acts promptly, 
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DIAMOND 
DYES. 


Zor THE 
Best Dyes Ever Made. 


am FOR SILK, WOOL, OR COTTON. “68 
DRESSES, COATS, SCARFS, HOODS, 
YARN, STOCKINCS, CARPET RACS, 
RIBBONS, FEATHERS, or any fabric or 
fancy article easily and perfectly colored to any 
shade. Black, Brown, Green, Blue, Searlet, 
Cardinal Red, Navy Blue, Seal Brown, Olive 
Green, Terra Cotta and 20 other best colors 
Warranted Fast and Durable. Each package w ill 
color one to four lbs. of goods. If you have never 
used Dyes try these once. You will be de lighted. 
Sold by druggists, or send us 10 cents and any 
color wanted sent post-paid. 24 colored samples 
and aset of fancy cards sent for a 3c, stamp. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON 4 CO., Burlington, Vt. 


GOLD and SILVER PAINT. 


Bronze Paint. Artists’ Black. 

For gilding Fancy Baskets, Frames, Lamps, 
Chandeliers, and forall kinds of ornamental 
Equal to any of the high pr ced kinds a 
10cts. a package,at the druggists,or post-pe r 
WELLA, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt 
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HOLSTEINS. 


| 350 PURE BRED 


ANIMALS! 


The Largest and Choicest Importations ever 
brought to this country. #@-Every animal selected by 
a member of the firm in person, and all from the de ep 
est milking families. It will pay every buyer to see this 
herd before purchasing. Also a Superior Stock of 


CLYDESDALE AND HOR SE 8 


HAMBLETONIAN 
Catalogues on 


a@ Personal inspection solicited. 
application. Mention this paper. 


SMITHS & POWELL 


, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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Clough’s Adjustable Sieve. 
HIS SIEVE IS CONSTRUCTED OF 


bars pivoted to the sides of the frame or rim, so 
that the meshes may be opened and clamped to any 





beans. It is 18 inches square when open, well made, 
and a convenient and useful implement for doing a 
reat variety of work, particularly for separating the 
argest and best grain from the small kernels, and foul 
seed, thereby getting the most vigorous kernels for 
sowing. It will also be found very useful for cleaning 
and sorting beans, peas, berries, cranberries, etc., for 
market. By proper selection of seed, our grains may 


Careful experiments have proved that the small ker 


the large heads grow from the large kernels 
MANUFACTURED BY 
A. 8S. CLOUGH, Meredith Village, N. H. 
PRICE, $2.00. 116 


EVAPORATINGFRUIT 


Full treatise on im 
methods, yields, profits,price 
and general statistics. free. 


AMERICAN M’FGCO 
WAYVNESBORO 
FRANKLIN COUNTY, PA 





‘CEMENT FOR SILOS. 


at any station in New England at manufacturer’s prices. 
ARTHUR YOUNG, 21 Exchange Place, 


13t10 Corner Kilby Street, BOSTON. 
New Stites: Gold Beveled Edge and 
Chromo Visiting Cards finest quality, 
targest variety and lowest prices, 50 

meee CMTOMOS Wilh name, 10c., a present 


with each order. ULINTON Iinus, & Co., Clintonville, Conn, 


#5 







THAT AND NOI 
ANY WATCH EAR OUT. 


SOLD by Wateamakers. By mail, 25c. Circulars 
free. J. 5. BIRCH & CO.. 38 Dey St.. N. ¥ 










YQvR QAME on 25 Snowflake Cards, Me. 
ew Tomo, lc.; 25 Gold Edge, 15e.; if 
ag Gold Edge.lig.; 12 Oblong Beveled Gol 
e, 15e.; 12 Slipper Cards, l5e.; 25 Acguaint- 
ance Cards, 0c. ; 25 Mixed Cards, We. ; ‘0 Tran. 
quant, Me. ; joreeshoe Chromos, l(c. Agent's 
tft, Ibe. We have the largest variety of any Card 
Blank Cards for sale. Address 
CO., 149 Milk Street, Boston, Mase. 





Rev. Father Wilds’ 


EXPERIENCE 
The Rev. Z. P. Wilds, well-known city missionary | 
in New York, and brother of the late eminent Judge 
Wilds, of the Massachusetts Supreme Court, writes as 
follows : | 
“78 E. 54th St., New York, May 16, 1882. 

Messrs. J. C. AYER & Co., Gentlemen: 

Last winter I was troubled with a most uncomforta. | 
ble itching humor, affecting more especially my limbs, 
which itched so intolerably at night and burned so in- 
tensely that I could scarcely bear any clothing over 
them. I was also a sufferer from a severe catarrh and | 
catarrhal cough; my appetite was poor, and my sys- 
tem a good deal run down. Knowing the value of 
AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, by observation of many other 
cases, and from persona! use in former yeare, — 
taking it for the above named disorders. My appetite 
improved almost from the first dose. After a short 
time the fever and itching were allayed, and all signe 
of irritation of the skin disappeared. My catarrh and 
cough were also cured by the same means, and m 
eneral health greatly improved, until it is now excel. 
eut. I feel a hundred per cent. stronger, and I attrib- 
ute these results to the use of the Sarsaparilla, which 
I recommend with all confidence as the best blood 
medicine ever devised. I took it in small doses three 
times a day, and used, in all, less than two bottles. 1 
_— these facts at your service, hoping their publica- 


on aa good. 

ours respectfully, Z.P. WiILps.” 
The above instance is but one of the many constantly 
coming to our notice, which prove the perfect adapta 
tion of AYER'’S SARSAPARILLA to the cure of all! dis 
eases arising from impure or impoveri: hed blood, and | 
a weakened vitality. 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 


cleanses, enriches and strengthens the blood, stimu- 
lates tle action of the stomach and bowels, and thereby 
enables the system to resist and overcome the attacks 
of all Scrofulous Diseases, Eruptions of the Skin, 
Rheumatism, Catarrh, General Debility, and all dis- 
orders resulting from poor or corrupted blood anda 
low state of the system. 

PREPARED BY 


Dr. J.C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


33 Sold by all Druggists, price $1, six bottles for $5. 
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ha above disease; by its use 
tnousan the worst kind and of long, Comat 
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my faith in ite 


cu n fe | is a 
willsend TWO BOTTLES FREE, together with a VA 


at 
UABLE TREATISE on this disease, to any sufferer, Give Ex- 
press & P, 0. address, DR. T. A. SLOCUM, 161 Pearl &t., N. ¥. 


2bw45 
Manhood Restored, 
bility "Premature ‘Geer etc., having tricd In val 
of self Th be cil oad bee ete ee 

ree is — 
sufferers. Addressd.H REEVES, Obatbaust 8 Y, 
26045 


can now grasp a fortune, Onut- 
tit worth $20 free. Address E. G. 
RIDEOUT & CO., 10 Barclay 8t., N. Y. 
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alone, time. I never saw run down, but the 
2S I ? Sebi ace ae ae = a 


of the Stomach, Liv 


BEST REMEDY KNOWN TO MAN. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
Laboratory 77 West 3d St., New York City. Druggists sell it. 


“JOHNSON 


Blood Syrup 


TO CURE DYSPEPSIA. 






ASHBURNHAM Deport, Worcester Co., Mass. 





size, fitting it to sift anything from the finest seed to | 


be improved from crop to crop, as well as our animals. | 


nels of wheat produce small, weak plants, and that all } 


TSE 
NEWARK and PORTLAND CEMENT for sale | 


in lots to suit, either delivered at Depot in Boston, or | 


¥ 
Cooley Creamers, 
5 Their Superiority demon 
strated. 
Their Success without « 
parallel. 
They are SELF-SKIMMING 
Five Gold Medals and 
Seven Silwer Medals for 
su morite, Use Less Ice 
AKE Better Burrer. 
“S Davis’ Churns—Eureka But 
| ter Workers and Printers. 
A full line of Butter Factory supplies. 
| for circulars and testimonials. 
VT. FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt 






Send posta) 


7teops 
EVERETT & SMALL, 43 So. Market 8t., Boston, 
Agents. 


Pat. Channel Can 


CREAMERY. 


6 Setting without Ice---Per- 
ect Refrigerator included. 
Suited for large or small dairies, cream 
eries, or gathering cream. Special dis 
count on large orders. One creamery at 
wholesale, where I have no agents. Send 
for circular. AGENTS WANTED. 
WwM. E. LINCOLN, Warren, Mass 
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G@LD MEDAL, PARIS, 1978. 


BAKER’S 


CHOCOLATES 


Laker's Premium Chocolate, the beet 
y preperation of plain chocolate for fam- 











ily use.— Daker's Breaifast Cocoa, 
| from which the excess of oil has been 
| removed. casily digested and ad 4 
c ted for invalids. — Baker's Vanilla 
| sa drink or eaten as 
a delicious article ; highly 
? ne d by tourists.— Daker’s 
j 1, invaluable as @ dict for chil- 
dren. — German Sweet Chocolate, « 


client article for families. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 

W. BAKER & CO, 

Dorchester, Mass. 
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ROCHESTER, 


A NEW TOMATO. 


WE ROCHESTER IS THE PRODUCT 
TI of a cross betweem the Acre avr? * : 
fected, and is own sister | 3 
as the Garfield, but as smooth as the Acn« 
doubtedly the Largest Smooth Tomato. 
dark skin; bears transportation well; absolutely 
no core; ripens close to the stem, did not decay last 

| season on heavy or light soil; delicious favor. For 

sale by the packet only, 35 cemts ; five packets, $1. 


HIRAM SIBLEY & CO., Seedsmen, 
stil Rochester, N. ¥. Chicago, Il. 


Firm, 





MICROSCOPICAL DISCOVER 
THATCHER'S 


Orange Butter Color 
Iss oncentrated and #80 per 
fect in shade that it is economy 
onl and a satisfaction to use it. We 
want no cash that our goods do not merit. Th 
nials from the proprietors of 









most emphatic testim 
large creameries and dairies full of solid facts await 
your request by mail Put upin 1, 4 & 10 02. bot 


tles and 1 4 10 gal. cans. Every package warranted 
to satisfy the consumer and keep in any latitude for 
years without deterioration. Sold by Dealers in 25 
States and Canada, who will give to each r 
acopy of the New Gurpe Book (j } 
Dairy and how to selecta milch cow It contains 
over 50 fine illustratious; or send us 15e for a copy 
H. D. Thatcher & Co., Propr’s, Potsdam, N. Y 


17t5 


HA ESSES . 
02 trial to operate against all 
other Presses, the Custoin- 





experienced by ridiculously 
false statements, and thus 
ecllwithoutsichtoréeeing, 
and ewindle the purchaser. 
Working any other Press 
alongside of Dedcrick's al- 
i ways selis the purchaser a 
i Dederick Press, and all 
know it too weil to show 
up. Address for cirenlar and location of Western 
and Southern storehouse. and Agents, 


P. EK. DEDERICE & CO., 
Albany, N. ¥, 





2oHte opo 


I 1G OFFER. TO SE- 
cure tuture trade, we will, 
on receipt of 6 Sct. stamps and 
Names and Address of 4 friends 
send this elegant Tortoise shel 
4 blade 44 in. Steel Knife with 
Toothpick and Toilet blade, 
mee for 25 cts. and 8 Names Ad 
LOW BY, 8) Nausea 
8&t., N. ¥ dteoplt 












PARKER’S 


HAIR BALSAM 


A beneficial dressing 
preferred to similar art- 
F icles because of its puri- 
SS, ty and rich perfume, It 
; Restores to Gray Hair 
the Youthful Color & 
prevents dandruff and 
falling of the hair. 
F-9 PT GOe.& §). Hiscox & Co.,N.Y 








Ef??is the finest flower extracts in richness. Delicate, 
very lasting, No odor likeit, Be sure you get FLORES- 
TON Cologne, signature of Hiscox & Co., N. Y., on every 
label. 25 and 75 cts., at dracgists and dealers in perfumes, 





























THE FERCUSON 
BUREAU CREAMERY. 


Makes the Best Butter. 


It develons the finest flavor and color. The butter 
has the best prain. and keeping quality 

Tr makes the most butter. Uses the leastice, and 
saves the most labor. 

Flundreds have discarded deep setters and adopted 











he ureau 
™" ON’T BUY ANY CANS, PANS OR CREAMER, 
or send y k to the factory tilycu have sent 


for . *¢ . rs 
“" uE ? ERGUSON M’'F'G, CO., Ruriington, V6 


13t7 
JUST OUT 5O of the mort I hr Ca ver 
sawn w l0e, * ’ 
%. ELMCITY CARD WORKS, New Haven, Conn, 


13t? 
WE WANT 1 nr BOOK AGENTS 
For Gen. DODGE'S & Gen. SHERMAN’S Bran New Boox 
THIRTY-THREE YEARS AMONG 
Introduction by Gen. Sherman. Superb Dlustrations, This 
great work was subscribed for by res t Arthur, Gen. Grant, 
and hundreds of eminent men, and 1s indor 
Valuable and Thrilling book ever 
and is the grandest chance to coin mone 
Send for Circulars, Extra Terms Specimen Plat 
to A. BD. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hart 
13tll 


CIVEN AWAY. 


N OSS ROSE DECORATED TRA SETS, 
A French China Gold Band Tea Sets, Stone China 
Dinner Sets, and hundreds of other PREMIUMS to 
“~~ petting up TEA CLUBS. Send postal card 
or Catalogue, including 5 one cent songs FREE. 
AMOY TEA CO., 


333 Broadway, Providence, R. I. 


ed as the most 

s like wildfire, 
ered to Agenta, 
te. et ) 








e, ete., : 
ford, Conn. 
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0 any suffering with Catarrh or Bron- 
chitis who earnestly desire relief, | can) 
furnish a means of Permanent and Pos- 
itive Cure. A Home Treatment, No| 
Charge for consultation by mail. Valua- 
bie Treatise Free. Certificates trom Doc- | 
's, Lawyers, Ministers. Business Shi | 








Address Rev. T. P. CHILDS, Troy, Ohio. 
26teo p52 








TRY 


BISHOP SOULE’S LINIMENT. 


HAS PERFECTLY CURED 


SCIATICA 


after t elve physicians had Pronounced the case in- 


curable It will cure RHEUMATISM, Nev 
LAME BAck, &C., after all else has failed. ‘Sold. by 
Druggists. : lyeowS1 








the 
Slane Sit eae Cweulars free, 
EGGLESTON TEUSS CO., Chicago, LIL 
13teop46 


MANHOOD! 









A Book for Every Man! 
Young, Middle-aged and Old. 


The untold miseries that result from indiscretion in 
be cured. 


ya A may Those who 

doubt this assertion should ase and read the 

new medical work 
netitu 
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